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THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 


» The development of gelatine as a food produet was the 

My outcome of war necessity. It was first of all used as a 
u -~ food in Paris during the Napoleonic Wars and very soon 
t. thereafter, the manufacture of it was commenced in 
; 4 ” Scotland by J. & G. Cox, Limited, who conceived the 
idea of packing it in convenient form for the housewife. 


- Their product is today universally known as ““Cox’s 
© Anstant Powdered Gelatine.’’ 
Al 

oe The many years of public favor back of this Scottish 
; Mirm— seventy-three —in the United States, brought 
i. them within our range and since 1908 Advertising Héad- 
) quarters has taken care of all their publicity. 
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Why Advertisers | 
Look Toward Federal 





ORE and more the 

eyes of analytical 
advertisers turn toward 
Federal. 


There is an ever increasing 
realization that Federal rep- 
resents a co-ordination of 
forces unequaled in com- 
bined experience, unusual in 
creative ability, most potent 
in the development of adver- 
tising success. 


The proof is in the number and 
character of our clients, the faith 
they have in us, the profitable 
results we have brought them— 
all of which proves that it pays to 


“Put it up to men who know 
your market’’ 


FEDERAL Ge 





ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 


Consultation 


30 North Michigan Ave. without charge 
Chicago, Il. or obligation 
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How Advertising Helped to Redeem 
the Citrus Industry of Florida 


Organized Growers Use It to Develop Consumer Demand, Standardize 
Prices and Stabilize Market ‘Conditions 


By Jefferson Thomas 


ve years ago in a thoroughly 
demoralized state, to-day on a 
sound and substantial footing, the 
citrus industry of Florida owes its 
regeneration to organized effort in 
which advertising has been an 1n- 
creasingly important factor. 

Florida oranges long have been 
known to those fortunate enough 
to eat them right from the trees, 
or to obtain them elsewhere in 
good condition, as high in quality, 
in juice content, sweetness and 
flavor, but for many years only a 
few of the men growing them paid 
particular attention to the mar- 
keting of their crops. 

Yet the demand for the Florida 
fruit, unsatisfactory as was the 
shape in which most of it reached 
consumers, grew apace and the 
profits of orange growing led to 
a great increase in grove average 
during the first decade of the 
present century. As the trees 
then planted came into bearing, 
supply soon caught up with de- 
mand, and the orange growers 
found their investments imperilled. 

With few exceptions, the Flor- 
ida fruit men of this period mar- 
keted their product in a manner 
as haphazard as the methods of 
picking and packing were slip- 
shod. The present type of ma- 
chinery-equipped packing house 

not been conceived. The idea 
of shipping fruit to other than a 
few of the bigger cities would 
have been regarded as utterly im- 
practicable, and consignment to 


commission houses was the almost 
universal practice. 

There were honest commission 
men—not many, unfortunately— 
making fair returns to con- 
signing growers whose fruit ar- 
rived in good order. As the 
orange production of Florida in- 
creased there was an increasing 
tendency to account for but a 
small part if any of the proceeds 
of shipments. It is reliably esti- 
mated that in the last year of un- 
organized marketing the orange 
growers of the State received net 
returns for their crop of less than 
half the cost of producing it. 

The general conditions during 
the period between 1900 and 
1910 were just about as bad 
as they could be and bankruptcy 
stared in the face many of the 
orange growers of the State. 
Groves were abandoned on every 
hand and the necessity of taking 
radical steps to bring about a 
change was so self-evident that it 
admitted of no argument. 

Fortunately, the way out already 
had been discovered in a sister 
State. The orange industry of 
California had been of later de- 
velopment than that of Florida, 
but of much more rapid growth. 
There the business was conducted 
with larger units and by men of 
successiul experience in other 
lines. They had been faced with 
the same type of obstacles as had 
come up in the experience of the 
Florida growers. The California 
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Fruit Growers’ Exchange was the 
means adopted by them to over- 
come the difficulties that had 
threatened their future, and it 
was working successfully even 
ten years ago. 

Florida determined to organize 
on a smaller plan and _ several 
dozen of her most intelligent cit- 
rus men spent weeks in Cali- 
fornia, studying the plans which 
had brought the assurance of bet- 
ter things. Returning home, they 
proceeded to form the Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange, a non-profit cor- 
poration with broad powers but 
of the most democratic control 


INK 


rather grudgingly made its firy 
advertising appropriations and that 
its members demanded very ¢op. 
crete evidence of the good accom. 
plished by these. That such ey. 
dence has been forthcoming is jp. 
dicated by the general increase jg 
the advertising assessment from 
one cent a box to ten cents, 
That the members of the Flor. 
ida body have been fully justified 
in considering their advertising 
effort a success is demonstrated by 
the fact that for the past several 
years their average net returns 
have ranged from _ twenty-five 
cents to one dollar per box more 





A WINDOW CUT-OUT IN COLORS TO INCREASE CONSUMERS’ FAMILIARITY WITH THE 
PRODUCT 

and direction. It has had a some- than those received by Florida 

what stormy career, its progress growers who market through 


has been slow at times and not 
always have its plans worked out 
to a successful conclusion, but to- 
day the Florida Citrus Exchange 
is a permanent institution of the 
best credit and other standing, and 
it is admitted by friend and foe 
that it has been the salvation of 
the citrus industry of the State. 

In the beginning there was no 
great disposition to use advertis- 
ing. The application of adveritis- 
ing to such products as fruits was 
not fully understood, even by pro- 
fessional advertising men. It 
is little wonder that under these 
circumstances the Florida body 


other channels. Wholesale dealers 
freely concede that they are en- 
abled to pay the higher figures 
because of the consumer demand 
for Sealdsweet grapefruit and 
oranges developed by the adver- 
tising. 

Organization itself eliminated 
many of the evils that had intro- 
duced themselves into the citrus 
industry of Florida. The Ex- 
change showed its members that 
it paid to ship only tree-ripened 
fruit, carefully handled and well 
packed. Other marketing agencies 
were faced with the alternative o! 
adopting similar methods or los- 
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Mr. L. W. ELLIS 


MANAGER of our Cleveland office since 
its opening, has been elected Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Middle West business. 


In less than four years, steadily handi- 
capped by war conditions, the Cleveland 
office has steadily overcome them, build- 
ing up a stable organization and clientele, 
till it is again compelled to extend its 
working quarters. Today it stands com- 
plete, self-sustaining, and, of itself, one 
of the important advertising agencies in 
the Central States. 

This steady growth is due to the fact that 
the staff has devoted its time to the service 
of clients rather than to the cultivation 
of new business. In fact, only five per cent 
of the executives’ time during these four 
years has been given to the latter activity. 


The organization, which has thus estab- 
lished a sound, profitable business under 
adverse conditions, has the will and ca- 
pacity to apply its successful ideals on 
behalf of additional clients. 


Manufacturers whose policies are equally 
sound and progressive will appreciate our 
Cleveland service. Interviews are solicited. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 
In Cleveland at the East Ohio Gas Building 
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ing the growers who remained 
with them. 

Perhaps the greatest single 
handicap advertising has had in 
its effort to serve the citrus grow- 
ers, whether in California or 
Florida, has been the lack of 
standardization of prices. These 
have been regulated almost en- 
tirely by immediate conditions of 
supply and demand, changing 
from day to day in every market. 
To-day there may be a dearth of 
fruit in Cleveland, with high 
prices ruling, while there 
is an over-supply in St. 
Louis, forcing prices 
down. Many cars en- 
route to the latter city 
are diverted to the for- 
mer, and by day after 
to-morrow the diversion 
may be in the opposite 
direction. 

Housewives now will 
wait several days for a 
supply of their Sealdsweet 
oranges rather than accept 
fruit of unknown origin 
and doubtful quality. This 
is because advertising has 
convinced them that they 
can rely upon the quality 
of this brand. This 
tendency of the women 
of the country becomes 
more pronounced every 
year and growers who 
market fruit without ad- 
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From the very beginning the 
advertising of the Florida body 
has been constructive. In the firs 
year or two the copy was largely 
devoted to explanation of what 
constitutes a good orange. Cop. 
sumers were urged to make sure 
of the juice content and that the 
fruit had been tree-ripened. The 
next step was to emphasize the 
food and health values of citrys 
fruits, as testified to by noted 
medical authorities and household 
economists. This line of argv 


= | By the juice you may 
know a good orange 


0000-LOOKING orange may be a good one n- 
side—and may be not. The appearance really 
has little to do with the quality — the jusce 

content is the test. 
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Sealdsweet oranges 
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vertising and organiza- 
tion are accordingly less 
able to contribute to the 
demoralization of a mar- 
ket by rushing in quantities of 
lower priced oranges whenever 
the supply of the advertised 
brands is found to be short. 

This season the Florida Ex- 
change was able to sell months in 
advance of delivery several hun- 
dred cars of early fruit at prices 
considered alike fair to growers, 
dealers and consumers. Each pur- 
chase of a car was guaranteed 
by the deposit of a substantial sum 
by the buyer. In these transac- 


tions, the sales department of the 
Exchange found that the promised 
advertising as well as that done in 
preceding years was the determining 
factor in securing favorable action 
on the part of the wholesale houses. 





READERS OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS ARE TAUGHT HOW 


TO CHOOSE BEST FRUIT 


ment soon was adopted also by 
the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, which previously had used 
copy somewhat general in char- 
acter. Then the Florida adver- 
tising took up the many ways in 
which citrus fruits can be used. 
California again fell in line and 
for the past two or three yeafs 
the two campaigns have been im 
close harmony, during the war 
both strongly featuring citrus 
fruits as substitutes for scarce, 
solid foods. 

In other respects there have 
been radical differences between 
the two organizations in their at 
vertising plans. The California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, with 
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Thread Leads to— 


Table Cloths, Tray Cloths, 
Doilies, Napkins—the market 
of a million homes—Tables, 
Chairs, Dishes, Knives and 
Forks, Silverware, all kinds of 
Food. 











W hose? 
Yours? 


Needlecraft Magazine 


leads to all of these things, and 
to your product if you give 
it a chance. 
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big funds and almost unlimited 
distribution, has made most ef- 
fective use of mediums of national 
circulation, concentrating in the 
daily newspapers of individual 
cities as special conditions ren- 
dered it wise to do so. With 
much smaller amounts available 
for advertising, the Florida Ex- 
change has been cempelled to 
work a great deal more intensive- 
ly. So it has used magazines only 
in a restricted way, principally in 
full page “flashes” for “dealer in- 
fluence,” spending a large part of 
its money in concentrated “drives” 
made through the dailies of se- 
lected cities. 

That the California plan was 
best for the citrus interests of 
that State possibly is beyond 
question and that the one followed 
in the Florida advertising has 
been most practicable in view of 
the conditions back of it admits 
of little argument. An interesting 
sidelight on the situation is found 
in the reported intention of the 
California people to do propor- 
tionately more newspaper adver- 
tising this season than heretofore 
and in the use for the first time 
of full pages in national weeklies 
by the Florida Citrus Exchange: 


TWO EXCHANGES ARE FRIENDLY 


As a matter of fact, the rivalry 
between the California and Flor- 
ida organizations is of the most 
friendly nature. Sales representa- 
tives on the firing line may indulge 
at times in some rather spirited 
competition but there are close re- 
lations between the executive offi- 
cers in Los Angeles and Tampa. 
The motive back of the selling 
campaigns of both bodies is to 
develop demand first for citrus 
fruits and then for those produced 
in their respective States. In fact, 
one of the big men of the Cali- 
fornia organization in conversa- 
tion with an equally responsible 
member of the Florida exchange 
said that the job of both is to so 
educate the American people in 
the matter of citrus fruits and 
their value as food that the public 
will consume all that can be grown 
in both States and still be hungry 
for grapefruit and oranges. 


INK 


Other forms of advertising thay 
magazine and newspaper space 
have been consistently employed 
by the Florida organization 
Dealer helps have been supplied 
chiefly in counter cards, cut-outs 
and store signs. In connection 


with these a unique trade char. 
acter, “Dr. Sealdsweet Citrus” has 
Fow 


been found quite popular. 
successive editions of a r 
book, each of the last three mor 
complete and elaborate than its 
immediate predecessor, have been 
distributed to housewives in quan- 
tities running into the millions 
The latest of these, called “Th 
Health Fruits of Florida,” cop- 
tains not only recipes but detailed 
expressions of opinions by leading 
physicians and other authorities as 
to the food and health values of 
citrus fruits. Great pains have 
been taken in all the literature of 
the Exchange to show how grape- 
fruit and oranges may be used at 
all meals in a great variety of 
ways. This year a Sealdswee 
Kitchen Calendar and Chart de 
scribes a different method of serv- 
ing grapefruit for every day i 
the year. 

In the grapefruit field for some 
years the Florida growers had 
things largely their own way. 
The California product admittedly 
was lacking in quality and but lit- 
tle grapefruit was imported. Dur- 
ing the past two or three seasons 
there has been a big increase in 
the volume shipped in by the 
Porto Rican growers, who have 
begun aggressively to advertise 
their product under the trade 
name Tropiko. California has 
shown a disposition to 
back” in the matter of grapefruit, 
through the adoption of better 
varieties and improved cultural 
methods, and this year the Sunkist 
advertising in certain localities 
will feature this fruit. With the 
assurance of greater competition 
in the markets and confronted by 
rapidly increasing production of 
grapefruit in their own State, 
Florida growers are actively en 
gaged in an effort to maintain the 
dominance of their goods, and the 
Florida Citrus Exchange is com- 
ducting the most ambitious adver- 
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:| Thirty-two of the 


biggest National 
advertisers use 
one newspaper 
to dominate 
Brooklyn. — : 





The dominant 
newspaper they 
use is the Stand- 
ard Union. 
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tising campaign of its history to 
this end. 

It was for the purposes of this 
campaign that the grapefruit grow- 
ers, who shipped through the Ex- 
change, assessed themselves ten 
cents a box for advertising at the 
beginning of the current season. 
During the summer and fall the 
sales department of the Exchange, 
in connection with the advertising 
agency which handles its business, 
conducted an exhaustive inyesti- 
gation of conditions, to determine 
the most effective lines of appeal 
both to consumers and dealers. 
Grapefruit has a flavor of such a 
peculiar nature, sometimes slightly 
bitter, that it is feasible to em- 
phasize strongly the health-giving 
qualities possessed by the fruit. 
Great stress has been laid on this 
point in the magazine copy, which 
is equally devoted to grapefruit 
and oranges, and it is even more 
strikingly featured in _ special 
grapefruit advertisements carried 
in the newspapers of cities where 
drives have been put on for this 
fruit. “Food more potent than 
medicine and medicine that tastes 
better than food” is the catch- 
phrase played up in the advertis- 


ing, especially on store signs, cut-. 


outs, etc. 


LARGE OPPORTUNITIES IN WIDENING 
GRAPEFRUIT SALES 


The really “big idea” behind 
this grapefruit campaign, however, 
is the fact that, once too scarce 
and high-priced for the average 
family, there now is plenty of 
grapefruit for everybody, at rea- 
sonable prices. In the old days 
grapefruit was very much of a 
luxury and the acquaintance with 
it of the typical citizen was con- 
fined largely to references to the 
fruit made in feature stories of 
the inner lives of the financial 
and social leaders of the country. 
The housewife who did her own 
work and bought her own supplies 
would just as soon have con- 
sidered the purchase of a dia- 
mond-back terrapin as that of a 
dozen grapefruit. In fact, the in- 
vestigation made by the sales and 
advertising departments of the 
Florida Exchange shows that 
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more than three-fourths of the 
population of the United States stijj 
have to eat their first grapefruit 
So there is ample room for the 
educational campaign to popular. 
ize this fruit. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange 
offers grapefruit for less money 
than is asked for oranges because 
grapefruit can be produced at less 
cost, in Florida at least. The 
advance contracts mentioned ear- 
lier in this article, for the fall 
of 1918, were based on a $3 f. 0.b 
Jacksonville figure for grapefruit 
as compared with $3.50 for seed- 
ling oranges and from $3.75 to 
$5 for budded varieties. Wherever } 
the grapefruit drive has been put 
on, care has been exercised to 
keep the prices at a reasonable 
level. A revolving fund, pro 
vided for the advertising as- 
sessment, is used in such way 
as to protect growers whose 
grapefruit might have been sold 
for more money if shipped to 
some of the big auction markets 
which supply the luxury trade. In 
a co-operative organization ob- 
viously it is of supreme impor- 
tance to give close attention to 
points like this. 

The revolving fund has another 
purpose—that of providing distri- 
bution for grapefruit in cities 
where there are favorable condi- 
tions for the development of con- 
sumer demand but where ° the 
wholesale dealers are indisposed to 
co-operate by keeping Sealdsweet 
grapefruit in stock at all times. 

After making plans for the news- 
paper advertising, for canvass of 
homes and retail fruit stores, etc, 
by the specialty crews, the whole- 
sale dealers of a town are called 
on and solicited to take part m 
the campaign by ordering Seald- 
sweet grapefruit in car-load lots, 
to be shipped as the demand war- 
rants. If they decline, grapefruit 
are paid for from the revolving 
fund and brought into the city for 
distribution direct to the retail 
trade. Should the transaction 
prove a profitable one, the fund & 
credited with the earnings; ! 
losses are incurred, it absorbs 
these. 

It is an interesting sidelight on 
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PROSPERITY 


The profits per acre earned by the 
fruit grower are greater than those 
earned in any other branch of farming. 
But the demand on the individual in- 


telligence and initiative is also greater. 


Fruit growers are at once the most 
progressive as well as the most pros~ 
perous class of farm people. Conse- 
quently they present a broader market 
than general farmers. The only means 
of reaching the fruit grower exclusively 
is through the advertising pages of the 
It is the one 
paper devoted to his peculiar interests 


and those of his family. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation. 175,000 monthly 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Publisher 


American Fruit Grower. 


Advertising Representative 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


New York 
Brunswick Bldg. 





St. Louis 
Chemical Bldg. 


Chicago 
Mallers Bldg. 




























Detroit 
Kresge Bldg. 








Atlanta 
Candler Bldg. 
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the situation that usually only a 
car or two of fruit is handled in 
this way. The wholesale dealers 
are soon anxious to fall in line by 
taking fruit in quantities sufficient 
to keep all retailers fully supplied. 

In view of what organization 
and advertising have done for the 
citrus industry of Florida—the 
field of conjecture as to the future 
becomes an interesting one. The 
internal causes which have com- 
bined to reduce the volume of fruit 
handled by the Florida organiza- 
tion appear to be rapidly removing 
themselves. As the new groves 
come into bearing, they are al- 
most invariably affiliated with 
the organization. In many parts 
of Florida a citrus grower’s credit 
at his local bank depends upon 
whether or not he is a member 
of the Exchange. Some spas- 
modic efforts along advertising 
lines have been indulged in by cer- 
tain of the independent marketing 
agencies but none so far has 
amounted to anything. The tre- 
mendous prestige of the Seald- 
sweet trade-mark seems to dis- 
courage competitors from under- 
taking the outlay that would be re- 
quired to give even approximately, 
the same standing to any of their 
brands of fruit. In anticipation of 
a greatly increased volume of 
grapefruit and oranges, the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange officials are 
building their selling plans on 
a broad foundation, susceptible of 
quick expansion. In the further 
development of these there is lit- 
tle doubt that advertising will have 
even greater responsibilities than 
those it has carried up to this time. 


Preston Western Manager of 
“Popular Science Monthly” 


Frank W. Preston has been appointed 
Western one of Popular Science 
Monthly, with headquarters in Chicago. 
He comes to this publication from the 
Chicago American. He was at one time 
Western manager ef Good Housekeep- 
ing, New York. 





National Biscuit Co. Appoints 
Agency 
Gardiner, Atkinson & Wells, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, have 
been appointed to handle the advertis- 
ing account of the National Biscuit 
Company. 
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New President of St. Louis 
“Globe Democrat” 


E. Lansing Ray was last week elec. 
ed president of the Globe Printin, 
Company, St. Louis, publisher of the 
Globe-Democrat. He succeeds the late 
Charles H. McKee, whose death was 
announced in Printers’ INK last wee 
He has been vice-president and map. 
ager of the company. Douglas 8 

ouser, formerly secretary, was elect. 
ed vice-president, and W. C. Houser 
who has held the office of treasurer, 
becomes secretary and treasurer. 

_Mr. Ray will have general super 
vision over the conduct and man 
ment of the Globe-Democrat. He 
gan his active newspaper career in 
1903, in a minor capacity in the bus. 
ness office of the paper. Two years 
later he was elected a director and ip 
1909 was chosen secretary. In 19]5, 
upon the death of Daniel M. Houser 
and following the elevation of Mr. Mc. 
Kee to the presidency, he was elected 
vice-president and also became the ai- 
vertising manager. Mr. Ray, who is 
34 years old, is the son of the late 
Simeon Ray, former secretary and 
business manager\of the Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

For some time he has been president 
of the St. Louis Newspaper Publish. 
ers Association. He was a member of 
the party of twelve American editors 
who recently visited the battlefields in 
Europe as guests of the British Minis 
try of Public Information. 





A General Managership for 
Benjamin Akin — 


Benjamin Akin has resigned from the 
Atlas Advertising Agency, Inc., of New 
York, and on January 1 became gen- 
eral manager of the Specialties Depart- 
ment of the i. * Ilis Drug Com- 
pany, of Memphis, Tenn. This is an 
important concern, well known through 
out the South. Mr. Akin handled the 
Hessig-Ellis account at the Atlas 
Agency. The D’Arcy Agency of St 
Louis will handle the account in the 
future. 

Mr. Akin was for several years ad- 
vertising and sales manager of Huyler’s. 





Frank Campbell Returns from 
Y. M. C. A. Work 


Frank Campbell, former president of 
the Campbell-Ewald Co., advertising 
agent of Detroit, and for two years do 
ing special Y. M. C. A. work at the 
front, has returned to Detroit. No a 
nouncement of Mr. Campbell’s plans for 
the future have been made. 


Chesapeake Iron Works Ap- 
points Agency 


The Joseph Richards Company, Inc, 


New York, has secured the advertising 
account of the Chesapeake Iron Works, 
Baltimore. The campaign will include 
the use of trade mediums and direct 
advertising. 
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“Ts a 
Wave of Advertising 
Coming ?” 





More Than a Million a Week 
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That article in Printers’ Ink 
last week under the title “‘Is 
a Wave of Advertising Com- 
ing?’ was extremely optimis- 
tic— but not too optimistic 
according to the facts in our 
office. 


We have already received definite 
orders for advertising in Collier’s 
during 1919 amounting to 


$1,803,040 


And this advertisement, remember, 
was written four days before the 
first of the new year. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. WitiraMs, Advertising Manager 


52 Year 
More Thane Million a Week 
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The Best Part of The 
World’s Best Market 


An eminent analyst of economic and market conditions who j 
lecturing before business organizations shows figures which prove 
that the farm market of the United States is the world’s best 
market for manufactured products. 


His figures on the increases in gross incomes of farmers through- 
out the United States vary from 50% in some sections to 125% 
in other sections. 


They show that the greatest increase in the farmer's gross income 
is in the territory covered by The Farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture crop report for October 1, 1918, 
showed a composite condition of all crops in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, and South Dakota, better than the com- 
posite conditions in any other state, with an average price of 93.01 
per cent higher than the average of the preceding ten years. 
The same reports showed a cash value on October first for the 
six leading cereal crops in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana, 
which averaged $3,733 per farm. 

No other section of America approaches the Northwest in agri- 
cultural prosperity and buying power. J¢ is literally the best part 
of the world’s best market. 

You can cover this Northwest most effectually by using its domi- 
nant farm paper. 


THE .RMER 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minnesota 





Eastern Representatives, 
Wattace C. Ricnarpson, Inc., 
381 Fourth Ave., 

New York City. 


Western Representatives, 
STanparD Farm Papers, INC. 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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What About Factory-Ow 
Stores P descr ih 


Do They Help Distribution? Do They Create Discord? 


Do They Pay? 
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By Frederick C. Kendall 


HERE comes a time to every 

manufacturer when, dissatis- 
fied with dealer distribution, he 
sighs for the opportunity to run a 
store of his own—just to show 
‘em how it should be done. He 
pictures in his mind’s eye a promi- 
nent downtown location painted a 
snappy color scheme, shelves 
groaning good - naturedly with 
neatly assorted merchandise, smi- 
ling clerks behind the counter— 
and customers in steady proces- 
sion, trooping through the open 
portals. 

And the interesting thing is the 
fact that the manufacturer, ambi- 
tious to try it out, sometimes does 
assume the guise of the retailer— 
with good, bad or ind?fferent re- 
sults depending upon a number of 
circumstances. It is these circum- 
stances, and the experiences of 
manufacturer-retailers in meeting 
them, that forms the basis of this 
inquiry. And the facts related 
here are to be regarded not so 
much in reference to the chain 
tores that are often manufactur- 
ers as well as retailers, but in re- 
lation to the problems of the av- 
distributing 
through the customary retail chan- 
tiels, yet who for one reason or 
nother aspires to break into re- 

tailing himself. 

What ultimate object has he in 
view? Is it for the purpose of de- 
veloping personal sales? Or is it 





Other articles that have appeared in 

INTERS’ INK bearing on the subject 
of manufacturers’ retail stores are the 
following: 

“Larkin’ 's ‘Serve-Self’ Store mateo 
Out.” April 25, 1918 

“Larkin’s Experimental Retail Stores,’ 
February 6, 1918. 

“Manufacturers Forced to Start Chain 
Stores,” December 31, 1914. 

“Concentration of Ownership and 
Direction in Other Fields.” October 22, 


“How the Chains Are Taking Over 
the Retail Field.” October 8, 1914 


? gets actively into retailing. 


so his store may act as a service 
station to co-operate in a broad 
way with local dealers, and a place 
where laboratory investigations in 
selling may be conducted and the 
buying habits of consumers stud- 
ied? Does he regard the store as 
a profit-maker or a_ publicity- 
maker and an aid to better distri- 
bution? These are a few of the 
questions that must necessarily 
preface a discussion of the prob- 
lems to be faced. For there are 
problems, as every manufacturer 
with experience in retail market- 
ing will admit. 

Let us inquire into the circum- 
stances surrounding the manufac- 
turer going into the business for 
profit. 

For obvious reasons this indi- 
vidual is usually the manufacturer 
whose factories produce merchan- 
dise of considerable investment 
value or whose trade-mark covers 
a diversified range of related arti- 
cles. There would be little in- 
centive for the maker of a single 
specialty to embark upon a re- 
tailing enterprise. The returns 
through a single sales outlet would 
hardly make it profitable—assum- 
ing it was direct sales he was 
seeking. 


MANUFACTURER THINKS HE MUST 
START STORE IN SELF-DEFENSE 


Usually the principal reason for 
dissatisfaction with returns from 
the accepted business channels is 
spotty or irregular distribution. 
And this itself is often due to the 
manufacturer having fitted his 
selling proposition to a certain 
type of town or territory and not 
adapting it to changed conditions 
in other trade centres. In some 
instances, peculiar local shopping 
habits are the reason for slow 
sales—but the manufacturer does 
not realize their existence until he 
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Now assuming the manufac- 
turer has decided to take the 
plunge, what does he find? Do 
the other retailers send him bou- 
quets of flowers entwined around 
the familiar motto, “There is al- 
ways room for one more?” Do 
they welcome him with open arms 
as a friendly rival who will put 
pep into trade and boost the busi- 
ness as a whole? 

Sometimes they do. 
often. It depends. 

In fact, it is the attitude of 
other retailers in similar lines 
which is the chief cause for the 
abandonment of many manufac- 
turers’ rosy retail plans. The 
manufacturer runs into all kinds 
of unpleasant things that never 
occurred to him before. Competi- 
tors capitalize his venture, spread- 
ing the news, amplified and fre- 
quently distorted, throughout the 
entire territory. And first thing 
the manufacturer hears is that 
some choice new account a hun- 
dred miles away from the scene 
of action is returning his un- 
opened stock—charges collect. 


But not 


Trade boycotts are another un- 


suspected possibility. Instances 
often occur when, despite his 


wishes, a manufacturer is forced. 


into the retail business through 
the local dealer going broke with 
heavy obligations which necessi- 
tate the business being operated 


on a systematic basis to avoid ~ 


heavy loss. 

And when such a thing happens, 
the manufacturer often finds he 
is making money, and hesitates to 
let go. So he continues the name 
of the old store and runs it as 
an independent business. In fact, 
in some such cases a retail store 
operated sub rosa has helped to 
standardize business practices and 
get retailers to maintain prices. 
Even when the news has leaked 
out, the other retailers have rec- 
ognized that the efficiently oper- 
ated store has benefited the busi- 
ness as a whole—through advertis- 
ing and better management—and 
they are content to let it continue. 
The chief objection to the store 
operating over the name of the 
manufacturer is that a certain 
number of people will expect to 


get lower prices “direct from 
manufacturer” and when they are 
disappointed try to stir up a lit. 
tle friction by giving the impres. 
sion that prices have been cut. }t 
requires considerable tact and d- 
plomacy to keep things running 
smoothly under such circum. 
stances. 

And that brings us to what js 
perhaps the biggest thing in the 
retail business—the man in charge. 

A manufacturer’s organization 
seldom has the opportunity for 
training employees along retail 
lines. Often a _ perfectly good 
bookkeeper is ruined by placing 
him in charge of a store—and a 
road salesman stripped of his am- 
bitions by permitting him to man- 
age the business alone. It re 
quires a peculiar combination of 
abilities to run a business at a 
profit—and keep competing mer- 
chants feeling good. The manager 
has to be a composite of a sales- 
man and accountant and a busi- 
ness strategist—a combination 
somewhat difficuit to find, espe- 
cially in a manufacturing organi- 
zation where each individual usu- 
ally specializes in doing one thing 
well. Another difficulty is the 
fact that it sometimes seems pain- 
ful for the manufacturer to ad- 
just his selling practices to retail 
conditions. He starts out with a 
spot-cash policy, while the trade 
has been accustomed to buying at 
retail on credit. And instances 
have been recorded where his 
store, designed according to the 
most approved big city architec- 
ture, has seemed too highbrowish 
for the customers who buy his 
merchandise to feel at home in. 
They become a trifle over-awed 
with all the glittering plate-glass, 
the carpeted floor and mahogany- 
stained furnishings, and after a 
first inquisitive peek gravitate 
back to the store not quite so 
formal and ceremonious. 


SOMETIMES FACTORY’S STORES EN- 
GENDER GOOD FEELING 


But, on the other hand, a se- 
ject few manufacturers have made 
good in operating their own re- 
tail stores where their store policy 
has been such that the other deal- 
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ers were not antagonized and 
where they did not feel they were 
being robbed of profits. 

Whenever he checked up sales 
and compared them against popu- 
lation statistics in a Western city, 
a certain well-known manu factur- 
er blushed with mortification. He 
had twenty-three dealers  sup- 
posedly representing the line, but 
owing to trade conditions his 
product had fallen into bad repute. 
He was advertising heavily in the 
national mediums, but when a 
customer wanted to purchase he 
had a difficult job in finding the 
dealer who sold this trade-marked 
brand. 

In the face of discouraging con- 
ditions, the manufacturer decided 
to open a store of his own. Dire 
things were predicted, but proba- 
bly the dealers were so apathetic 
that they didn’t grumble—except 
on principle. The manufacturer 
picked up a retailer of mature ex- 
perience and gave him half inter- 
est in the store, operating it over 
the name of the manager. 

The first thing this manager did 
was to get the scattere@ retailers 
together and tell them he was go- 
ing to show them that sales could 
be stimulated. They snickered a 
little and waited for developments. 

This manager had several new 
wrinkles in store display, arrange- 
ment of stock and window trim- 
ming up his sleeve, and one bright 
morning the retail dealers were 
pleasurably surprised to find that 
he had embarked upon a quarter- 
page newspaper campaign — in 
which he listed the names of all 
the dealers in town selling the 
trade-marked merchandise! They 
got so many inquiries that without 
exception they agreed to go in on 
a co-operative campaign for new 
business. 

Two years ago there were twen- 
ty-three dealers in town. To-day 
there are eighty-one. Among 
other things this manufacturer’s 
store taught the other retailers 
that instead of a stock turnover 
of three or four times a year, they 
could speed it up to eight or nine 
times. He proved to them the 
truth of that oft-repeated state- 
ment that the way to get business 
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is to go after it. He demon- 
strated that the line was a profit- 
able one and that it was to the 
advantage of all to keep a uniform 
level of prices, and that instead of 
taking trade away the manufac- 
turer's individual store, when 
properly conducted, can be one of 
the greatest sources of trade 
stimulus in town. 

But again, this was due to the 
exceptional ability of the manager. 

As a contrast to this incident, 
we have to look to a well-known 
hardware jobber in Ohio who for 
years had operated a retail store 
in connection with his wholesale 
business. He had never done a 
particularly brisk trade through 
the store—it was a heritage from 
the early days—and it didn’t seem 
to interfere with sales of other 
local merchants. But when this 
jobber moved into a new building 
he was visited by a delegation of 
retailers who reminded him of the 
fact that he was regarded as a 
retail competitor, and as a conse- 
quence his wholesale business was 
suffering. 

The delegation suggested that 
he cut it out—and he did so. 
Within three years, his wholesale 
business among the local mer- 
chants had practically trebled— 
principally from the good will 
generated by shutting up his retail 
shop. 

Now so far, these instances all 
relate to examples where the man- 
ufacturer has entered the local 
market to increase direct sales. A 
similar number of examples could 
be given in relation to factory- 
owned retail stores designed not 
so much for profit as for public- 
ity. Here again the subject is a 
touchy one to retailers, who eye 
with suspicion any encroachment 
upon their sacred preserves. But 
once convinced of the good faith 
of the manufacturer most deal- 
ers are willing to co-operate to 
mutual advantage. 


SHOWS RETAILERS HOW TO CONDUCT 
BUSINESS PROFITABLY 


A properly planned and con- 
ducted store in a metropolis like 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco or 


New Orleans 
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possesses unexcelled advertising 
value to the transients who when 
they return home will purchase 
through their local dealer. More- 
over, such a store can be used—as 
the Thomas A. Edison Company 
does—as a laboratory for trying 
out new methods of selling and 
store arrangement. When the 
dealers from smaller towns visit 
these display rooms they can get 
next to all the latest stunts of 
stockkeeping, window arrange- 
ment, retail demonstrations, etc., 
which naturally helps them in 
building trade back home. 

Most of such stores are not con- 
ducted primarily for profit — but 


that doesn’t mean they don’t al-° 


ways pay their own way. Good 
will is the big thing they are 
building, but sales come inciden- 
tally and when the advertising 
value of such stores is taken into 
consideration they are often found 
to be particularly profitable enter- 
prises. 

To anyone who has studied the 
shifting boundaries of retail mer- 
chandising during the past decade, 
it is apparent that big changes are 
going on not only in the mer- 
chandise lines carried by retailers, 
but that the system of retail dis- 
tribution is adapting and adjust- 
ing itself to altered conditions 
which have arisen during this pe- 
riod. And at the present time it 
seems that manufacturers have a 
particularly inquiring mind in re- 
gard to the advantages and pitfalls 
of embarking upon their own pri- 
vately chartered retail cruises. It 
is with this thought in mind that 
the facts in this article are pre- 
sented to readers of Printers’ 
INK. 





Chandler New A. B. C. 
Auditor 


E. W. Chandler is now chief auditor 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. 
Chandler was appointed to succeed 
Franklin Allen, who died in Chicago on 
December 7. Mr. Allen and Mr. Chand? 
ler had been associated in the auditing 
department for more than three years. 
Before going to the Bureau Mr. Allen 
was with the Munsey Company, of 
New York. 
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Wouid Lend Advertising Sup. 
port to Disloyal Press 


December 25, 1918, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I wonder if B. C. Forbes in his ad. 
dress published in the December 12 
issue of Printers’ Inx, took himself 
very seriously. Of course his abhor. 
rence of Bolshevism is perfectly justi. 
fiable. And every true American 
echoes his loyal views. 

But is it just the right thing for one 
owner of an advertising medium to 
set = aa as a critic of other ai. 
vertising media? On the whole, our 
newspapers and magazines which carry 
the bulk of national advertising have 
been very persistent in their support 
of American democracy and American 
traditions. 

However, if Mr. Forbes disapproves 
of the doctrines preached by certain 
publications, as an American and as 
an expert of advertising, he knows the 
best method of combating these views. 
But the method is not the one he men- 
tioned in his address for withholding 
advertising from so-called muckraking 
publications. As an advertiser, he 
should buy space in these very muck- 
raking magazines and with copy just 
breathing with Americanism ond tame 
oe combat the muckraking policies. 

ensorship conducted either by gov- 
ernments or individuals never has ac- 
complished any beneficial results. Mr. 
Forbes is too well acquainted with the 
censorship methods of the former Rus- 
sian Czar Nicholas and the censorship 
methods of a certain gentleman of the 
name of William Hohenzollern. What 
Mr. Forbes advocates is the one best 
method to cause the ordinary man in 
the street to lose faith in advertising. 
Even to-day with the high ethical prin- 
ciples in which the advertising profes- 
sion is conducted there are not a few 
who ciaim that large advertisers con- 
trol. the editorial policies of publica- 
tions. Does Mr. Forbes want to in- 
crease these false impressions? 
AntTI-BoLsHEVIST AND Pro-Democracy. 





Join Mallory, Mitchell & 
Faust 


Gordon Seagrove, for four years 
special feature writer on the Chicago 
ribune, has joined the copy depart- 
ment of Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. An- 
other addition to this agency’s staff is 
Boggs, for two years assistant 
sales manager of P. Cretors Co. of 
Chicago. e will assist on the re- 
search and copy end. 





Change in Class Journal Rep- 
resentation 


J. S. Hildreth has been appointed to 
represent The Class | a Company, 
New York, in the Cleveland territory. 
He succeeds Frank. Barnett, who has 
resigned to engage in business for him- 
self. 
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GEORGE FRANK LORD, 


Director of Advertising of E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., 
of Wilmington, Del., in an article in the “Editor and 


Publisher,” says : 


“An American business reputation 
cannot be built in a hurry. The 
strongest argument for advertising is 
that it speeds up reputation building. 
You get and enjoy the reputation while 
you are still alive.” 


Are your goods 
known to Philadelphians? 


To get your product into the half million 
homes in the territory in and around 


Philadelphia 


do as most Philadelphia retailers do 


Concentrate 


in the dominant newspaper 


The Bulletin 
none, SO 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin” 
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Your Product—McGra 
and Spain—La In; 
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PUBLICADA POR MCGRAW-HILL COMPANY. INC_.NEW YORK 








McGraw-Hill aMestene beve lang base aed by the English-speaking engineer in Latin 
America an 4 Spain sans casas the Heh Ene onunce ext 8 eamgeate envies for American 
ae a wa general engineering publication entirely in i 

of A engineering practice and American 
classes of Spanish-speaking engineers and industrial executives in these 
creating a common bond between them and the English-speaking engineer. 
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il—Latin America 
sierta Internacional 


It is the purpose of the McGraw-Hill Company to issue 
an international engineering and industrial paper in 
Spanish and circulate it in Latin America and Spain. 


Back of the bare announcement are two outstanding facts: 


FIRST, there is need in these 
countries for an all-around en- 
gineering paper in their own 
language showing the best in 
Anerican engineering practice. 


SECOND, there are the facilities 
of this concern—the largest pub- 
lishers in the world of engineering 
papers—to give exactly the kind 
of publication needed. 





La Ingenieria Internacional (In- 
ternational Engineering) will cover 
the broad fields of engineering en- 
deavyor and industrial development. 
It will not attempt to specialize, and 
rightly so, because there is little or 
no specialization in Latin America. 
Specialization comes only with ex- 
tensive, development of a single field 
which gives ample opportunity for 
concentration. Latin America has 
not yet reached that point, hence 
your engineer in those countries has 
to know much about civil, mechan- 
ical, electrical, chemical and mining 
engineering, to be equipped properly. 

It will be highly specialized in one 
respect—it will carry no advertising 
other than that of machinery and 
allied products. 

It is our belief that there is a 
vast potential market for American 
engineering methods—which means 
for American machinery—in Latin 
America and Spain. 


_It is also our belief that adver- 
tising in the publication we plan will 
offer the quickest and best means 
toward securing the market for Am- 
erican machinery and equipment. 

And that many others share this 
belief is evidenced by the large 
amount of space which has already 
been contracted for. 

May we send you full details and 
rates by mail? 

Published monthly, beginning 
March, 1919. , 

Subscription price in Latin Am- 
erica and Spain $5.00 gold. 

First issue, 15,000 copies. 

All copy requirements properly 
taken care of by competent Spanish 
advertising writers, translations 
made, etc. 

Text, advertising, stock and typog- 
raphy up to McGraw-Hill stand- 
ards. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 


New York 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 


Power 

Coal Age 

American Machinist 
Electric Railway Journal 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


Billions of Dollars 
Annually 


Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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White Mountain Enamel 
Speaks for Itself 


i EREVER executives gather to discuss ca 
catalog paper, White Mountain Enamel ha 
| speaks for itself. No salesman could urge thi 
i its adoption more eloquently than do its own r 
H smooth, white surface and the uniformity and in 


strength of its texture. 
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White Mountain Enamel is superbly suited to e 
i half-tone reproduction, and both light and heavy . 
j faces of type look well on it. Every sheet lends - 
\ itself to impressive typography. It is, even to la 
the most inexperienced, sosuperiorinvaluethat hi 

/ it is practically beyond competition. gi 
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Be Human and Make More Sales 
Abroad 






How a Young Woman’s Good Memory for Names, Faces and Places 
Brings in the Dollars from Around the World to the 
Export Department of John Wanamaker’s 


By Helen A. Ballard 


HE doesn’t look a bit like a 

business woman, with her 
slight, lithesome figure, her bonny 
care-free schoolgirl face, framed 
in a tumbling mass of nut-brown 
hair and lighted by laughing eyes 
that just match and that at once 
make you feel as welcome as if 
you were her dearest friend, yet 
in thirteen years she has built up 
a business that 
encircles the 


ly with the missionaries; in Tur- 
key it is largely with the different 
colleges and schools, particularly 
with the Women’s College of Con- 
stantinople. The largest field is 
South America, which accounts 
for the special Latin-American 
bureau. Practically everyone in 
that country—those who go there 
for business temporarily, those 

who go to re- 

side permanent- 





globe, numbers 
its customers by 
thousands and 
has mounted to 
millions of dol- 
lars in trade. 
The girl who 
has done this— 
girl is the word 
-is Miss Rhoda 
Grace Geddes, 
head of the ex- 
port division 
and Latin- 
American bu- 
reau of person- 
al service of the 
John Wana- 
maker store in 
New York. In 
this capacity 
Miss Geddes 
has clothed 
women and 








ly, and the na- 
tives — shop 
at Wanamaker’s 
through the ex- 
port division. 
This immense 
trade was built 
up through a 
careful study of 
the ideals, 
tastes, styles, 
types and per- 
sonal traits of 
the customers 
and becau se 
Miss Geddes 
has put heart 
° into her work, 
has put the cus- 
tomer first in 
her business, 
she has a circle 
of friends 
around the 








children and 
furnished 
homes all over 
South America, 
Japan, Korea, 
a large part of China and India, 
the whole of South Africa, in 
Beirut, Syria, France and Spain. 

The trade in China, Japan and 
Korea is mostly with the English- 
speaking residents there, who are 
business people, with the mission- 
aries and a few natives; in India, 
South Africa and Syria it is most- 


TOMERS ARE 


MISS RHODA GRACE GEDDES, TO WHOM 
BUSINESS IS A PLEASURE AND CUS- 
REAL FRIENDS 
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world who 
write her per- 
sonally and 
send her the 
latest pictures 
of individual members of the fa- 
mily and group photographs. 
Miss Geddes attributes her suc- 
cess largely to her good memory. 
She says the fact that she remem- 
bers people is one of her greatest 
assets. She seldom forgets a name 
or a face and she can remember 
the furnishings of a house for 
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years and supply some article 
needed that will harmonize with 
them, whether it be in the nature 
of furniture or hangings, or a 
new vase to give just the right 
touch of color to some shadowy 
corner. 


A HEADQUARTERS FOR VISITORS 
FROM ABROAD 


The morning I dropped into the 
export division and Latin-Ameri- 
can bureau of personal service it 
looked more like a salon than a 
business office. Several fine ap- 
pearing well bred young women 
were evidently making a number 
of people from distant lands com- 


ra 
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MISS GEDDES SITTING IN A WANAMAKER CHAIR ON THE PORCIT OF A TWENTY-SIX-ROOM 
HOUSE IN THE WEST INDIES, WHICH SHE FURNISHED COMPLETE FROM NEW YORK 


fortable and happy in one way or 
another, and the conversation was 
mostly in French and Spanish. I 
soon learned that people from all 
over the world come to Wana- 
maker’s for headquarters when 
they are in New York. But the 
head of the department was not 
there, even though she had made 
an appointment for me to call at 
that hour. At the invitation of 
one of Miss Geddes’ assistants I 
sat down to wait for her. In a 
few minutes she came in animat- 
edly conversing with a man she 
had met in passing through the 
store to her office. He was a 





Westerner originally, but nowy 


from a thriving business at the bee 

Equator. - 
“How is it that you know me” of 

he asked. o 
“You were here nine years ago - 

shopping,” she replied. hat 
“Yes, but I am only one and 

you must meet so many of us.” ab 
“Never too many to remember wet 

each one separately,” she replied, 7 


Then she turned the man over 
to one of her assistants from 
whom he bought $1,800 worth of . abl 
merchandise; “because,” he said, 
“you remember folks here,” | 
later learned. And then came my 
turn. W 
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“I’m so very sorry I kept you 
waiting,” Miss Geddes apologized. 
“T’ve been shopping all morning 
for a missionary’s wife in Shang- 
hai. Such a time as I’ve had find- 
ing just the right hat for her! 
She’s rather an unusual type, and 
the styles this year simply aren't 
her style, that’s all. I’ve finally 
had one made up that I think will 
be all right. I couldn’t leave it 
till I had found one to suit me. 
It means so much more to a 
woman so far away if her pur- 
chase is disappointing. She can't 
run down-town next day and ex- 
change it, and when she _ has 
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waited for weeks—in some cases 
months, if in some remote corner 
of the earth—for an article, I feel 
it’s up to us to send something 


satisfactory. I can see her in that 
hat now.” 

“What happens when things 
aren't satisfactory? Do they re- 


turn things from so great a dis- 
tance and ask for exchange or a 


refund?” ; ; : 
“No. There is almost invari- 


. ably someone they know who is 


glad to buy the article, and then 
the customer writes us specifically 
what was wrong and we try again. 
But that dosen’t often happen. 
We have only a small fraction of 
unsatisfactory shipments.” 

The export division staff does 
not confine itself to shopping at 
Wanamaker’s. If the customer 
has ordered something that the 
house does not carry, the member 
of the staff who is handling the 
order goes elsewhere for it. And 
in the shipment is often combined 
goods which the customer has or- 
dered elsewhere and has had sent 
there to be _ shipped with the 





Wanamaker order. He knows 
from experience that the best at- 
tention will be given packing for 
export because they understand 
transportation conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. But if 
a customer gives directions as to 
how he wants goods shipped the 
instructions are followed to the 
letter because they know that the 
customer understands the condi- 
tions of the country in which he 
lives better than they do. 

Miss Geddes never allows any 
delay in the filling of an order. 
They do not write back and ask 
the person in South Africa a lot 
of foolish questions, but fill his 
order in a way that they feel will 
be satisfactory to him—just as 
they would do for themselves— 
and take a chance on his being 
pleased with what they do. 

There is never a dull moment in 
the export division. Miss Geddes 
and her assistants are busy all the 
time. They have no set work, 
but everybody takes a hand at 
everything from shopping and 
friendly correspondence to receiv- 
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ing visitors, helping them to get 
located in some good hotel, if 
they are strange to the city. They 
are never too busy to take time 
for any personal service for cus- 
tomers, to show them through the 
store, or to take them to a concert 
or lecture in the auditorium. Most 
of Miss Geddes’ assistants are col- 
lege girls and all of them are 
typists. Miss Geddes herself 
writes ali the very personal let- 
ters or gives the special points to 
be touched upon to the one who 
is to write. The same friendly 
style prevails in all the corre- 
spondence. 

It often happens that an order 
received will containa whole fam- 
ily history, will tell about mem- 
bers of the family who are sick, 
give news of a wedding or a birth 
—all kinds of things of human in- 
terest. When an order comes in 
six months later from the same 
customer they are always careful 
to refer back to the previous let- 
ter and make a personal inquiry 
as to how the sick inember of the 
family is or how the baby is get- 
ting on or some pleasant refer- 
ence to the home life of the newly- 
weds. All of the young women 
under Miss Geddes take a person- 
al interest also and continually 
watch out for these little personal 
interests. 


VARIED APPEALS 


Just because Miss Geddes speaks 
Spanish and English equally well 
foreigners who begin to shop at 
any of the counters are frequently 
brought to her. It doesn’t matter 
if the customer is a Chinese, or 
an Indian, he is quite likely to be 
escorted to her office and turned 
over to her. Not long ago a man 
from Chile, who spoke some Eng- 
lish, was half-heartedly endeavor- 
ing to shop when the salesman 
found out that he was from South 
America and interrupted his buy- 
ing by conducting him to the ex- 
port division. He was just plain 

homesick. Instantly Miss Geddes 
recognized his name through her 
correspondence, although he had 
mever before been to New York, 
and began to inquire about a host 
of his friends. This put him at 
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ease at once, he forgot his home 
sickness, made Wanamaker’s his 
headquarters, and left the city vot. 
ing that he liked New York, 
There are many rewards for 
service in work like this, Miss 
Geddes says. She meets the most 
interesting people from all over 
the world, many of whom become 
real friends; she meets illustrious 
people, Presidents of South Amer- 
ican countries, ministers from for. 
eign countries who are sent here . 
for service, noted travelers—the 
great and the near-great in many 
fields. She buys practically every- 
thing for the homes and personal 
use of the families of the officials 
of the biggest sugar companies in 
the world and of those of many 
engineering and mining companies. 
She has furnished club houses in 
several places and homes in Cuba 
and Porto Rico for families who 
have later returned to the States 
and turned the furnishing of the 
new home entirely over to her. 
She was given a trip to the West 
Indies just for a vacation and to 
meet some of her friends face to 
face, and on the invitation of the 
customers. A special train was 
sent to meet her on her arrival. 
She was scheduled for a trip to 


’ South America when the war 


broke out, but she regards that 
event as only a pleasure deferred. 
Miss Geddes is deeply interested 
in the people of South America 
and the great commercial possibili- 
ties of that continent. She be- 
lieves most strongly that the great 
need of South America is a mid- 
dle class, a class that will not be 
too good to engage in business nor 
too unintelligent to undertake it, 
and she believes that the time is 
not far distant when that class 
will be established and with it 
more trade opportunities will be 
opened. She says that exporters 
have not begun to develop the 
business possibilities that exist 
there now and that those possi- 
bilities will be immeasurably in- 
creased by the leveling of the up- 
per class and the development of 
the lower class to form the middle 
stratum which will be the founda- 
tion of South American business 
enterprises. 
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‘ Planting 
the 
Habit 
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For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 


Colgate says: “If you want 
something to last a thousand 
years, go plant a habit in a 


child.” 


For years the Green Meadow 
Club storiesin THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL have been 
planting a’ habit. They are 
looked forward to eagerly every 
month by little folks (also big 
folks). A reading link between 
the parents and the children is 
thus being formed by bringing 
the romance of the great out- 
doors to the home fireside. 


It is by just such editorial fore- 
sight that THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL has come 
to be recognized as an ALL- 
THE-FAMILY magazine. 


We are planting future sub- 
scribers through the children 
of today. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
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B listless Nights 


gh ntless nights are over now. 















r at is why so many of the 
big selling organizations are or- 
dering Flexlume Oplex signs for 

* their branches and more impor- 
tant dealers. 
Oplex signs are best because- 
They are day signs as well 
asnight signs —raised snow 
ite glass letters on a dark 
kground. 

Pthave a * distinctive- 


* They have greatest reading 
distance. . 
They give most electrical ad- 


vertising for the money... 
from you concerning your 











Winning the Loyalty of the Cocky 
Sales Force 


This New Sales Manager Tells How He Did It 


EN a new sales manager 

comes into a business, one 
of the most delicate tasks that he 
is confronted with is to win the 
respect and co-operation of the 
old sales force. 

Most of these men may have 
been with the house for years. 
They know the product, the busi- 
ness and the trade. The fact that 
they have been able to stay on the 
payroll for some time indicates 
that they have achieved a certain 
measure of success. As far as 
their business is concerned, they 
look on the new chief as a green- 
horn. He may have won his 
spurs with some other company 
er in some other line, but the 
salesmen care nothing about his 
previous success. They prefer to 
reserve judgment on him until he 
has shown what he can do with 
their line. 

The situation calls for much 
*tact on the part of the new execu- 
tive. It would not do for him 
to run amuck. This time-tried 
sales force is one of his most val- 
uable assets and he must cherish 
it. If he tries to force too many 
revolutionary ideas on the men, 
or if he attempts to enforce too 
strict a discipline on them, he may 
disrupt a valuable organization. 

A page or two from the expe- 
rience of a well known sales ex- 
ecutive is interesting because it 
tells how he met this problem 
when he went with his present 
company five or six years ago. 
He found that the concern had a 
fine body of sales representatives. 
There were several hundred of 
them. Most of these men had 
been with the company from five 
to twenty years. They had been 
selling enough goods to justify 
their jobs and each man felt that 
he was practically his own boss. 
They. were certainly in no humor 
to brook interference from a new- 
comer. 

There was nothing radically 
wrong with these men, except that 
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they had accumulated witl: the 
flight of years a number of bad 
habits and a lot of foolish preju- 
dices. After surveying these 
travelers the sales manager saw 
that it would be difficult to teach 
old boys new tricks. His task was 
to eradicate the negative habits 
from the men without letting 
them know that they were being 
made over. He saw that it wouid 
be worse than useless to tell these 
road-scarred veterans about the 
new psychology of selling or about 
any of these new hifalutin notions 
about salesmanship. Had the 
manager resorted to any such pro- 
fessional tactics the men would 
have responded with the single 
word, “bunk.” No revolutionary 
methods, but they succeeded. 


CONVINCED MEN OF HIS ABILITY 


This sales director made up his 
mind that at first he would dis- 
turb the men but very little. He 
would let them pursue the uneven 
tenor of their ways, and he would 
get in his work on them indirect- 
ly. The annual sales of these men 
had been running along in about 
the same volume for years. They 
were fully convinced that the sales 
could not be increased. But sup- 
posing these sales, throughout all 
the territories, should suddenly 
start upward through no special 
effort of the men. In that event 
wouldn’t the men be likely to con- 
cede that the new manager “had 
the goods”? Wouldn’t their re- 
spect for his selling ability begin 
to rise toward par? 

Well, that is exactly the way this 
man worked. He started a vig- 
orous advertising car-oaign to the 
consumer and simul*ineously an 
enthusiastic drive to the trade. 
Sales began to pick up instantly. 
The travelers found it much 
easier to sell. Their orders were 
almost twice as large. The men 
were now about ready to listen to 
their new chief. 

He wisely saw, however, that 
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the time had not yet come to at- 
tempt any drastic change in the 
men’s habits. He knew, however, 
that it would now be possible to 
improve the mechanics of their 
selling. This executive is a strong 
believer in sales mechanics. He 
says that if a man attends to the 
mechanics of. his job his success 
will take care of itself. 

Let us see what he means by 
“mechanics.” One of the worst 
things about these salesmen was 
that they jumped all over their 
territories. They touched only 
the high spots, going after the 
easy business and neglecting the 
rest. They only half worked some 
towns and never “made” other 
towns at all. The men were told 
that the advertising was bringing 
in so many inquiries that the 
company would have to get a 
more extensive distribution for its 
product. “Boys,” said the sales 
director, “let us divide your ter- 
ritories up into sections and then 
find out how many towns there 
are in each. Let us work each 
town in each section and finish it 
up entirely before going to the 
next section. Let us work each 
town systematically, calling on all 
prospects, before leaving it.” 

The men were willing to follow 
this programme. Nothing was 
said about how they should sell, 
how they should talk to the deal- 
er, etc. They took the flattering 
unction to themselves that the 
sales manager recognized that 
they already knew how to sell. 

This executive said, “That is 
what I call the mechanics of 
selling. Lay out a man’s route so 
that he has to make one or two 
towns every day and so that he 
can’t skip towns. Insist that he 
call on all likely prospects. To 
carry out this schedule he must 
put in a pretty full day, and if he 
does carry it out and has any sales 
ability at all, the results of his 
efforts are bound to be satisfac- 
tory. Even an automaton calling 
on prospects all day long and put- 
ting up a certain definite propo- 
sition to them will get a lot of 
business. 

“The advantage of this plan is 
that it shows a man that even by 
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using his own methods he ¢an 
greatly improve his selling, sim- 
ply by the introduction of more 
system, more thoroughness, and 
more energy into his work. In 
my opinion selling is nothing but 
intelligently directed, hard work.” 

This sales manager keeps a very 
complete map and tack system of 
each man’s territory. A town is 
tacked as soon as a dealer has 
been secured in it. Every six 
months a photograph of the map 
is taken and sent to the salesman, 
Along with it also goes a photo- 
graph of the territory as it ap- 
peared six months before. These 
pictures show up very vividly the 
progress the man has made dur- 
ing the six months. 

The photographs are a source 
of great encouragement to the 
salesmen. They may have felt 
that they have not accomplished 
much, but even the most cursory 
comparison of the two _ photo- 
graphs shows that even the poor- 
est man on the force has been do- 
ing some pretty substantial work. 
The replica of the ‘office map en- 
courages the men in other ways. 


It shows that the company is rap-* 


idly extending its distribution. It 
is getting into smaller towns all 
the time. 

The photographs also show that 
there is still plenty of room for 
the salesman to stretch himself. 
There is still a good deal of un- 
tacked territory, and when the 
salesman sees this, he naturally 
resolves to have those towns show 
up better when the next photo- 
graph comes along. 

By following these few, simple 
methods, this sales manager has 
developed one of the most loyal 
and hardest-working sales forces 
in the country. The men, know- 
ing that their sales and also their 
salaries, are nearly double what 
they were in the old days, are 
glad to do anything that their 
chief asks them to do. As one of 
the men said, “I’d back the boss 
to the limit of my pile. If he told 
me that I could sell more goods 
by walking in to see buyers on 
my hands and knees, you can bet 
your last shirt that is exactly the 
way I’d make my approach.” 
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N San Francisco last winter 

T. P.O’Connor was asked by 
the publisher of the PUBLIC 
LEDGER, “Who is the best 
man to send into Russia? 


He replied: “The one man who knows 
Russia better than any living man out- 
side of it is 


DR. E. J. DILLON 


the famous London Telegraph cor- 
respondent. He has lived there—speaks 
their language, and is the personal 
friend of every government officer and 
official; but I doubt if you could get him 
—he is too big a man.” 


Strange how little some people know of the 
Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER! O’Connor 
thinks differently now. He himself is now 
one of our London correspondents, and 


Dr. Dillon has joined the PUBLIC LEDGER 
staff also; but he is going to the Peace 


Conference first and to Russia later for 
the Philadelphia 522512 


PUBLIC 44s LEDGER 
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One of the many Airplane 
types wag | with 


Baltimore 


ade Propellers 





Why not supplement your splendid campaigns in 
Printers’ Ink with a campaign in the Baltimore NEWS 
thus linking up your national publicity with a fine- 
tooth-combing of one particular, compact manufactur- 
ing center like Baltimore? It offers more to men who 
come into it right than any other market in the United 
States at this moment, because it has always been 
underdeveloped and because suddenly its capacity has 

m enormously expanded. Effective in Baltimore 
you can then extend the idea to other centers. But 


Try It Out In Baltimore ! 


BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY, you are running 
a wonderful campaign in Printers’ Ink. For an equal 
amount, or a little less, you can run a full page each 


week in The Baltimore NEWS. 


N. W. AYER & SON, your message on the front 
cover tells a wonderful story of results obtained. A 


like expenditure in The Baltimore NEWS can be 


Why Don’t Some of You Big National Advertising 
this Enormously Potential Manufacturing Field in 

You Would Develop it for One of Your Cli 

i. e., Through Newspaper Advertising 












made to appeal with smashing 
number of firms in need of your 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 
of Baltimore firms will be 
page book of statistics and 
them about it. 


MALLORY, MITCHELL & 
are located at a great port scomtimor 
are turning their eyes overseaipuld f 
snap up “Sources of Informationgign \ 
which you recently advertised. 









Gentlemen of the Advertisinggs 
You with ideas and plans for devel 
markets, particularly in the fog, 
Baltimore is ready for you. & 
method you want them to 
it as no one knows better than 
HOW to use it, will bring bi 
to the top for you in Baltimor! 









‘ 
The advertising manager of this paper would like to talk in | 
their offices with these and as many other agency men as 
may be interested in knowing about Baltimore prospects. 


THE 


DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
Tribune Building 

New York 


Daily Nov. Av. Net Paid 


112,112 


BALTI 
hats 
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more Has the “Makings” 
More National Advertisers 


are nearly three thousand manufacturing concerns alone in Greater 
‘more. Scores, if not hundreds, of them doing over a million dollars 


> 


of business a year with scarcely a bakers’ dozen national advertisers in 


t the return of peace is going to make a sweeping change. 
ised and have experienced its results are not losing a second going 


which war demands forced them temporarily to drop. 


Concerns 


Firms which 


on the other hand, suddenly find themselves with enormously increased 
with no experience to guide them in going after the thousands of new 
ich they must have to justify anything like present production. 


Rum 





American Propeller and Manufacturing Co. 


Largest Exclusive Aerial Propeller Manufacturers 
in the United States. 


Not only does this Baltimore 
concern manufacture many of 
the aerial propellers used in the 
United States but also in Can- 


ada, Great Britain and France 


and 800 men. Mr. Spencer 
Heath, president, originated the 
three-blade type of propeller, 
also the type of blade construc- 
tion consisting of many thin 





as well. Under war demands layers of wood glued and pressed 
the production of propellers in together. Will his production 
the plants of this concern reached stay up to 2,000 per month? 
2,000 monthly. The building What advertising agency can 
shown has 158,000 keep it there or make it 
square feet of floor —@ increase? And there are 
 y and is one of very many other such 
Seam y the company’s four firms in Baltimore. 
rmationgign Markets Baltimore plants, em- 
ised. ploying between 700 














Sunday Nov. Av. Net Paid . E. LUTZ 
estern R. ntative 


1 17,036 First Nat’l An 
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An Open Letter to Advertising 
Managers of Nationally Ad- 
vertised Concerns 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Gentlemen: 

On page 72 of Printers’ INK, issue of December 19, | 
addressed an Open Letter to Advertising Clubs. 

The response was immediate, and gratifying—in that it showed 
a widespread interest in Industrial Motion Pictures. 

This has determined me to make the same offer to any business 
concern that wishes to give consideration to the use of motion 
pictures for sales, demonstration or advertising purposes of their 
organization or product. 





This Is My Offer 





I will be glad to show to the officers of your organiza- 
tion, or to any audience they may choose to invite, such 
films of available subjects (some thirty in number at this 
writing), as you may select, together with the services of 
a lecturer whose talk will be authoritative as well as in- 
formative, and who will answer all relevant questions 
regarding the field and purposes of Universal Industrial 
Motion Pictures, and explain Universal Guaranteed Cir- 
culation. 

There is no string to this offer. There is no expense or 
obligation for you to meet. I will furnish the projection 
machine and an operator—You have only to provide a 
room for the showing. 





Write For Details 





A list of available subjects will be sent you on _ request. 
Whether you contemplate the use of films immediately or in the 
future it is well for you to get authoritative information and a 
visual demonstration so that you may give the matter intelligent 
consideration based on facts. 

If you have an idle film in your vault, tell us so, and we will 
show you how to get your money back. Write to me. 


Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 
Universal Film Manufacturing Company 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 


1600 Broadway - * *2 - - : New York 

















How 


Great Britain Dealt with 






German-Owned Businesses 


Well Known Advertisers, Such as Bayer, Odol, Sanatogen, Etc., 


Among 


the First to Be Sold 
By Val Fisher . 


Of the British Bureau of Information 


[Eprtorrat Note:—While still in proof 
form, the following article by Val Fisher 
was submitted to several gentlemen in- 
timately related with American business 
and government affairs. Although rec- 
ognizing the somewhat different circum- 
stances in England, these gentlemen 
voiced the opinion that the methods of 
our own Alien Property Custodian had 
several distinct advantages because not 
only was the physical property preserved 
for American citizens, but also the good 
will and intangible assets of the firms to 
be sold. An instance was given of the 
Bayer Company of New York which 
since 1914 has been engaged in export- 
ing Aspirin to the Chinese and South 
American markets, and since the United 
States entered the war and the property 
taken over by the Government has been 
advertised quite extensively to guard 
the trade-mark value. 

Another interesting comment was the 
fact that since being placed in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian, Sana- 
togen has not been advertised due to the 
Government classifying this preparation 
as a nostrum and not caring through ad- 
vertising officially to endorse its sup- 
posedly medicinal properties.] 


HE task of dealing with ene- 
my-owned businesses appears 
to me to have been a much sim- 
pler one for British authorities 
than for the Alien Property Cus- 
todian of this country. We had 
nothing like the large German pop- 
ulation you have in this country, 
some of whom, although bearing 
characteristically Hunnish names, 
may have been loyal citizens. The 
small proportion of Germans who 
had taken out naturalization pa- 
pers in Britain usually assumed a 
British-sounding name, therefore, 
when war broke out, businesses 
conducted under German names 
were not difficult to appraise, al- 
though we had a great deal of 
trouble with many German-owned 
concerns trading under such titles 
as The London Emery Company, 
or, the British Sky-Blue Corpora- 
tion, etc. 
Although 


references to Eng- 


land’s treatment of German enter- 
prises have been made in PrinTERs’ 
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INK, a down-to-date summary, 
giving a bird’s-eye view, as it were, 
may be of. interest. 

The first step taken by the Brit- 
ish Government toward the clos- 
ing of enemy businesses was the 
passing of the Enemy Trading 
Act, which gave to the Public 
Trustee, C. J. Stewart, similar 
powers vested in A. Mitchell 
Palmer. The office of Public 
Trustee was not one created by 
war. In peace-times he, on be- 
half of the Government, fulfilled 
trust functions usually filled in 
this country by trust companies, 
i. €., any citizen could appoint this 
Government official as trustee to 
his will. 

ADVERTISING HELPED ASPIRIN MAK- 
ERS TO COMBAT BAYER 


In the method of dealing with 
the businesses which came under 
the ban, such German houses as 
were large advertisers in the field 
and were, therefore, best known 
to the public, were among the first 
to be dealt ‘with. From the mo- 
ment they came into the hands of 
the trustee they ceased to adver- 
tise, indeed, the British public 
were in no mood to buy goods 
either made in Germany or made 
in Britain by Germans or with 
German capital, even though they 
were told that such businesses 
were being conducted by the Gov- 
ernment and that the profits were 
not being allowed to go out of 
the country. As quickly as they 
could be valued the businesses 
were offered to British purchasers, 
the sale being usually by public 
auction, the buyers having to satis- 
fy various departments as to their 
nationality and integrity. One of 
the first businesses to be sold was 
that of the Bayer Company, manu- 
facturer of Aspirin. 

The Enemy Trading Act also 
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sequestered German rights in 
trade-marks or registered titles, 
and it was open for any British 
manufacturer to apply to the court 
for the right to manufacture goods 
under such a trade name or brand. 
Thus half a dozen firms or more 
applied for permission to use the 
word “Aspirin.” They were re- 
quired to prove that their formula 
was similar to the German one 
and, of course, they were required 
to deposit with the Government a 
substantial sum for the right to 
use the name, such a deposit be- 
ing held by the trustee until mat- 


ters were finally arranged be- 
tween the two Governments. 
The effect of this was that 


Bayer’s Aspirin disappeared en- 
tirely off the market and an As- 
pirin made by a British house was 
put on the market. Several other 
houses proceeded to manufacture 
and sell under their own brand 
name an article similar to the 
original. 

While in this country, I have 
been particularly interested in 
making mental comparisons of the 
methods adopted here and in 
Britain. From the early days of 
the war the British public have 
been convinced by advertising that 
not only one but several of our 
manufacturers could make Aspirin 
as good as ever the Bayer Com- 
pany made. In this country I 
have frequently asked for Aspirin 
and have stipulated that it should 
be of American make. In almost 
every case I have been ottered 
Bayer’s and told that no firm in 
the world could make Aspirin as 
good as theirs. Of course, I 
knew the Bayer Company of 
America was being operated on 
behalf of the American Govern- 
ment, but having in mind the psy- 
chology of the Germans, I predict 
that after the war they will use 
this and other instances to advo- 
cate their claims to superiority 
in this particular field. 

dol, a largely advertised Ger- 
man liquid dentifrice, was sold to 
a British company, but it prac- 
tically disappeared off the market. 
Whether this was due to the re- 
luctance of the dealers and the 
public to buy a product under a 
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German name or due to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining supplies, par- 
ticularly of the distinctive white 
opal flask in which it was sold, I 
do not know. 


SANATOGEN RECHRISTENED 


Sanatogen, a very widely adver- 
tised product, with an enormous 
sale, proved a veritable storm 
centre. The trade name and fac- 
tory was sold to a syndicate head- 
ed by Lady Mackworth. In this 
case the buyers took the public 
into their confidence. They ex- 
plained how they came to buy 
Sanatogen and they announced 
their intention of selling it under 
that name until the public had be- 
come familiar with the new name, 
“Genatosan.” In their first ad- 
vertisements they announced the 
article as “Sanatogen, shortly to 
be re-named Genatosan” and dur- 
ing the succeeding months they 
gradually gave more prominence 
to the latter name and less to the 
former until the product became 
known as “Genatosan, formerly 
Sanatogen.” 

In the case of the largely adver- 
tised German Eau de Cologne, 
such as “4711” and “Maria Far- 
ina,” the businesses were promptly 
put under Government control and 
it was left to British manufactur- 
ers of Eau de Cologne to secure 
the trade which had been largely 
created by the German houses. 

At first sight it would appear to 
be bad policy on the part of the 
Government not to have capital- 
ized the good will created by the 
large advertising of the former 
German owners, but I would point 
out that the British Government 
held all sums received for Ger- 
man-owned businesses until such 
time as international relations 
were resumed, and unlike Amer- 
ica, British manufacturers had 
greater interests in Germany than 
did the Germans in England. 
British manufacturers of Eau de 
Cologne proceeded to market the 
domestic article under various 
names, in one case coming out 
boldly with the name of Eau de 
Liege. 

In 1914 Britain imported from 
Germany motor cars—completed 
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chassis and parts—to the value of 
six and one-half million dollars. 
The British depots of such firms 
immediately came under the ban 
and the name of the product dis- 
appeared from the market. This 
also applied to the Continental 
Tire Company and other similar 
German tire houses. 

Pianos were another item which 
loomed large on the list of Brit- 
ish imports from Germany, 
amounting in 1914 to a total of 
$3,500,000. The business of Bech- 
stein was immediately put into the 
hands of the receiver for the pur- 
pose of winding up. Other Ger- 
man piano firms, with world-fa- 
mous names, were dealt with in 
a similar manner. 

In the matter of the Bosch 
Company, manufacturer of mag- 
netos, a peculiar state of affairs 
arose. At the time of the decla- 
ration of war I believe no Brit- 
ish firm was producing magnetos 
and practically all of the trade 
was in the hands of the great Ger- 
man house of Bosch. Its Lon- 
don factory was seized by the 
Government, who for the time re- 
tained the skilled German work- 
men for the manufacture of mag- 
netos for military purposes until 
British workmen could be trained 
in their stead and until British 
manufacturers had commenced to 
manufacture magnetos. To-day a 
dozen different firms in Britain 
are manufacturing magnetos equal 
or superior to those previously 
made by the Germans. 


OTHER BUSINESSES AFFECTED 


Such businesses as those of 
Apollinaris and Apenta waters and 
Stollwercks were just wound up, 
no attempt being made to sell the 
trade name or the good will, it 
being left to British firms to man- 
ufacture similar articles under 
their own brands and to get 
the trade previously held by the 
enemy. 

The British manufacturers of 
Dr. Jaeger’s woolen goods are 
and, I understand, always have 
been purely British. As far back 
as 1870 an Englishman purchased 
the right to make woolen clothing 
under a system originated by Dr. 
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Jaeger and this firm have con- 
tinued to do business during war- 
time. The fact of trading. under 
such a German name, however, 
compelled them to largely increase 
their advertising to prevent any 
misconception on behalf of the 
public as to their origin. 

Other German advertised lines 
which were affected by~ the ban 
were electric lamps and fittings, 
which were imported from Ger- 
many to the value of $4,630,000, 
and incandescent gas mantles. In 
both these cases the trade has 
fallen to British manufacturers, 
making similar goods under their 
own brands, 

In dealing with the German- 
owned properties outside the ad- 
vertising field the Public Trustee 
was faced with a much more diffi- 
cult task. The German coal king, 
Hugo Stinnes, had by devious 
clever methods secured an inter- 
est in various British coal mines 
and coal producing areas. Ger- 
man interests had also made 
strenuous efforts to work into the 
shipping business. As was the 
case in the United States, their 
operations had been so cleverly 
concealed that it was only with 
the utmost difficulty that they 
were unearthed. In this connec- 
tion, both the British press and 
the public have backed by every. 
means in their power the efforts 
of the British Public Trustee. 

In some of the British colonies 
the German trade in a few of the 
articles I have mentioned, reached 
enormous proportions, not infre- 
quently being higher pro rata 
than in England. In all parts of 
Britain’s colonies the local au- 
thorities have co-operated with the 
Public Trustee and the *ban has 
been no less effective than in 
England. The essential differences 
in the methods adopted by the two 
countries appear, that while in 
America you -have sought to cap- 
italize the value of the good will 
by continuing to advertise under the 
original name, we in Great Britain 
having in mind that the more val- 
uable the property became the 
more money would eventually ac- 
crue to the enemy, have sought 
to supplant both goods and trade 
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names by those of purely British 
houses. Just as the Germans had 
used advertising to build up Brit- 
ish trade so British houses used 
advertising to take it from them. 

As already pointed out the con- 
ditions differed materially; you 
had the advantage of the Germans 
by reason of their huge interests 
here; in our case I believe the 
assets of the Berlin Gas Com- 
pany—a British-owned concern— 
equalled those of many of the 
largest German-British businesses 
combined. The business of the 
gas company I have; named was, 
I understand, broken up by the 
Germans, who further announced 
their intention of refusing to com- 
pensate the shareholders in any 
way. 


T. P. A. to Discuss Printing 
Costs 


The first meeting of the Technical 
Publicity Association to be held in 
1919 will occur at the Hotel ioreenane, 
New York, on January 9 at 6 P.M. The 
subject under discussion will be “The 
Rising Cost of Printed Matter; Is It 
Justified?” The speakers will include 
an employing photo-engraver, a photo- 
engraver’s union official, an employing 
rinter, a printers’ union official, and a 
uyer of printing. 

The Technical Publicity Association 
puts forth the interesting claim to be- 
ing the oldest advertising association in 
America, with the exception of the 
Quoin Club. Before the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation was inaugurated, the 

A. was engaged in standardizing 
and analyzing the circulation reports 
of technical publications. 

Representatives of the publishers of 
technical publications are now admitt 
to associate membership in the T. P. A. 


Jas. D. Adams Vice-President 
of Corman Company 


James D. Adams has been elected 
vice-president of the Corman Company, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Adams was for- 
merly with the George Batten Com- 
pany, in charge of the copy production 
department and before that was adver- 
tising manager for Iver Johnson’s Arms 
& Cycle orks. He is in charge of 
copy production with the Corman 
Company. 


“Progressive Farmer” Appoint- 
ment 


R. B. Farris has been appointed 
general representative of the Pro- 


gressive Farmer, Birmingham; Ala. He 
will cover the east and west and have 
his headquarters in Chicago. 


Sunkist Sales Activities 


W. A. Carlin and F. H. Higby have 
just joined the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, the former to represent 
the orange products department in the 
sale of Sunkist marmalade and jelly 
in the Chicago territory and the latter 
to represent the same department as 
district manager in the New York 
territory. 

Mr. Carlin has been associated with 
the Welch Grape Juice Company, 
Westfield, N. Y., for nine years, the 
last four as district manager of the 
Chicago territory. Mr. igby was 
New York district manager for Welch 
for fourteen years and more recently 
has been associated with the Heldick 
Aggie Juice Company, of New York. 

. A. McMaster has been appointed 
district manager of the Boston terri- 
tony of the California Exchange. 

ealer service work in the orange 
and lemon sales departments will _ 
increased, with the return of some of 
the district managers since the sign- 
ing of the Armistice. A special investi- 
gation is under way of the retailing of 
perishable fruits; another of lemons in 
the Southeastern and Atlantic States 
and _ still another comprises a_ special 
marketing survey in Eastern Canada. 


Labor Party Adopts 
Programme 


The Independent Labor Party of 
Cook County, Ill., was formally 
launched in Chicago on December 29 at 
a convention attended by 1,000 dele- 
gates representing union labor. (The 
platform of this party, comprising 
fourteen points, was published in 
Printers’ INK several weeks ago in 
an_ article entitled, “What About 
Labor?”) The new party, which is 
generally regarded as the nucleus of a 
national labor party which will prob- 
ably contest the presidential election in 
1920, will take an active part in Chi- 
cago politics in the spring. Its candi- 
date for mayor will be John Fitz- 
patrick, who is president of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor. In addi- 
tion to the national platform already 
printed in Printers’ InK, a local plat- 
form has been adopted which asserts 
that the labor party has been organized 
to break the power of rapacious pub- 
lic utilities corporations, greedy big 
business interests, and_ reactionary 
newspapers, which now dominate our 
public life,” also to “establish a genu- 
ine democracy in all public affairs.” 


O. J. Gude Back in Harness 


O. J. Gude, who, because of ill 
health, two years ago practically re- 
tired from the O. J. Gude Company, 
New York, although he afterward 
served as chairman of the board of 
directors, has returned to the company 
and resumed active participation in its 
affairs. He has succeeded W. F. Wentz 
as president of the corporaiion. F. 
Bromiley, manager of the Providence, 

+ Office, has been made general 
manager and assistant to the president. 
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Public Affairs 


We realize that the farmer shares with all others in 
this country the opportunity and the obligation of 
citizenship. He may not safely nor patriotically 
confine his interest to his own farm or the local 
affairs of his own community. He is interested in 
the public affairs of the state and nation. 


Successful Farming has assumed a definite leader- 
ship in directing more than 800,000 farm families in 
their study of public affairs, particularly as they 
relate to the interests of the farmers. We present 
a monthly analysis of the doings of Congress and the 
executive departments at Washington, as _ they 
affect farm life. 


We have been persistent and consistent advocates of 
such public measures as rural credits, parcel post, 
better schools, better roads, more equitable systems 
of taxation. We have led the attacks on booze, on 
graft and incompetency in public affairs. 


During the war we supplied our readers with definite 
and authoritative information concerning its causes, 
the draft, liberty loans, red cross, etc., increased 
production, conservation and other war measures. 
In peace, as in war, Successful Farming provides for 
the farmers of America a safe and sane leadership in 
public affairs, whose one object is to promote their 
welfare, and which is not in any way either con- 
trolled by Capital or bull-dozed by Bolshevism. 


Successful Ey Farming 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


ember A. B. 
T. W. LeQUATTE F.J.WRIGHT C.M.BEER' C. A. BAUMGART 
Advertising Manager Promotion Bureau Merchandising and Sales Retail Service 
Chicago New York 


J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 


Kansas City St. Louis Minneapolis 
0. G. Davies, Victor Bidg. A. D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. R. R. Ring, Palacé Bldg. 
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The farmer comes to market 


N 1914, the farmer raised 

$10,000,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts to trade for merchandise. He 
was Industry’s biggest single market. 
He bought nearly half of all that 
Industry produced. 

During 1917 the farmer raised 
$17,000,000,000. 1918 figures are 
expected to reach $20,000,000,000. 

But past farm earnings have been 
coupled with relative inefficiency. 
The farmer knows that. He plans 
better fertilization. He is taking on 
the tractor. The tractor is firmly 
established in the West. Now it is 
coming East. Its future is assured. 

Nitrates produced for explosives 
will fertilize the ground. Machinery 
producing guns and armor can help 
build tractors. The tractor industry 
itself plans to sell 90,000 tractors this 
year. A market for 250,000 tractors 
is expected by 1920. 

New opportunities rap at the far- 
mer’s door. New incentives shout 
to him. The farmer is wide awake 
and listening. 








Blackman-Ross | 
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Farmers’ earnings are headed high. 
Farm purchases will swell. Stand- 
ards of dress step up. All that 
makes life more abundant will be 

met with a hearty welcome. 

Is your business ready? 


Company Yr 


95 MADISON AVE. 
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CATALOGS 


BROADSIDES — FLYERS—FOLDERS— CIRCULARS 


Every manufacturer in-the United States is 
mentally or actually figuring on expansion. 


Expansion calls for publicity—periodicals — 
newspapers—Broadsides—folders—catalogs. 


We are manufacturers of paper—paper of 
every variety—for every use. We are “squar- 
ing away” to meet the demand that is com- 
ing for the making of the hundreds of tons 
of paper to be printed and distributed in 
this and foreign countries during 1919. 


Machine Finish and Super-calendered Book, 
English Finish and Coated papers—light 
weights a specialty. 


Let us know what you are contemplating. 
Possibly a timely suggestion may be made. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Chicago New York 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 





Aa All together—Let’s continue production 
' and insure Prosperity. 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
——s W. B. Wis0Nn, Secretary. 
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Military Service 


and the “Better 


Salesmen”’ 


Cases Showing How Men Have Been Strengthened 


By C. F. Abbott 


President, New York Sales Managers’ Club, and Sales Manager, The Celluloid Co., 


New 


HE Returned Soldier as a 
Better Salesman”—featured 
in Printers’ INK for December 
19~is a subject that has been 
freely discussed at the meetings 
of the New York Sales Man- 


agers’ Club, before conscription, 
during the war, and quite re- 
cently. 


Fundamentally, the points 
brought out in the article by Cap- 
tain Lederer are correct. There 
is no doubt that the soldiers, 
and especially, the commissioned 
officers, are much better men for 
the experience they have gained 
while in the service. They will 
come back with a full recognition 
of what discipline really means. 
They will know how to place a 
proper interpretation on instruc- 
tion and they will understand the 
necessity for prompt execution; 
likewise, that haste without due 
preparation often leads to a ca- 
lamity. Many a qualification that 
has remained in a dormant state 
will be fired into action, and the 
individual himself will reflect the 
value of intensive training. 

Just what percentage of these 
men will make successful sales- 
men is an open question. Those 
who entered the service as sales- 
men will return with a better un- 
derstanding of themselves and 
what it means to realize on the 
future. 

Those who entered from other 
vocations may or may not offer 
material for sales positions. First 
of all, they must possess a natural 
aptitude for selling, they must like 
it and take more than just an ordi- 
nary interest in the human side of 
life. The old idea that salesmen 
are born and not made is a myth. 
They are both born and made. 


Give me a man with natural in- 
clinations toward selling and the 
essential 


personal 
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possessing the average mentality, 
and I will show you a man who 
can develop himself into a suc- 
cessful salesman by improving 
that mentality in studying the 
principles that have been responsi- 
ble for successful salesmanship. 
It is just so with the soldier 
and the officer. There are, no 
doubt, thousands who in civil life 
were square pegs in round holes. 
Now that they have had a chance 
to get out and see things, they will 
undoubtedly develop very rapidly, 
and it is toward this class of men 
that we may find the star sales- 
men waiting for a chance to de- 
velop. There seems to be no ques- 
tion but that the training they 
have received will better fit them 
to assume greater responsibilities. 
There will be many a man who 
will find himself, whereas if he 
had remained at home he prob- 
ably would have continued to be 
that square peg in a round hole. 


REMADE BY LIFE IN THE NAVY 


In this connection I have had 
experience with four commis- 
sioned men recently returned to 
the positions they left when they 
entered the service. One of them 
occupied a clerical position in a 
large organization. He was ex- 
tremely ambitious but never will- 
ing to develop himself in order 
that he might realize on his am- 
bitions. He was out of balance 
with the organization and a source 
of annoyance to his superiors. He 
enlisted in the Navy and after two 
years he returned with a commis- 
sion as ensign. He is a man that 
actually has been re-made. His 
weaknesses have developed into 
strength and his abilities so pro- 
nounced that he now steps into a 
position of trust, offering a splen- 
did future. 

The second was engaged as a 
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clerk in a manufacturing depart- 
ment of a large organization. He 
was just a clerk and probably 
would have remained so. Upon 
his return as a first lieutenant he 
made application ‘to be transferred 
to the sales department. The strik- 
ing change in this man’s case was 
the development of his personality. 
After the first interview with the 
sales manager, he was given a po- 
sition on the sales staff with every 
indication of making good. 

The third man was employed as 
a chemist, and returned with a 
commission of first lieutenant. His 
experience developed certain traits 
of character, but he was evidently 
so set in other ways that he has 
failed to demonstrate abilities that 
fit him for any position superior 
to the one he left. 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN ARMY STEADIED 
THIS MAN 


The fourth man, and possibly 
the most interesting case, was 
a very successful salesman who 
enlisted as a private in the regu- 
lar army the second day after the 
declaration of war. Up to that 
time he had certain weaknesses, 
yet his selling record was success- 
ful. He never could understand 
the idea behind reports and always 
failed to file route lists and send 
in expense accounts. There was 
nothing serious about business to 
him, he was a_ happy-go-lucky, 
every-day sort of fellow, and very 
popular with his associates. In 
mental power he could hold his 
own at any time, but it was diffi- 
cult to lead him to realize that ex- 
ecutive responsibility required seri- 
ous attention to details and fur- 
ther mental development. Nat- 
urally, he was a man of executive 
temperament and capable of oc- 
cupying a much more important 
position. He has recently returned 
with a commission as captain and 
a wife. This combination demons- 
trates just how far intensive train- 
ing has carried this man and how 
responsive he was when the light 
was turned on. 

An executive position is await- 
ing this man. Business is now 
something more than an every-day 
pastime. His whole attitude to- 
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ward life and the future has been 
changed. 

In recruiting a foreign sales 
force from the officers and soldiers 
who have been in France, we meet 
a more complicated question, 
Theoretically, the idea. is excellent. 
Suck an opportunity will never 
present itself again, and what a 
chance to organize an all Ameri- 
can sales force to represent our 
industries with the markets of the 
world! Except in isolated cases 
the idea will never be carried out. 
American industry must first get 
itself in line to meet these markets 
and before any move is made to 
organize such sales representation, 
we must begin at home and edu- 
cate our own people just what for- 
eign trade means, how to get it, 
and what we must do in order 
to keep it. 

There is a golden opportunity 
in the foreign markets, but before 
we will ever become factors or 
real competitors, we must first set 
our house in order, and that is 
going to require a re-adjustment 
of manufacturing facilities and 
more intimate knowledge of mar- 
kets, efficient transportation and 
banking systems, and _ trained 
American men to represent Ameri- 
can industries in foreign countries. 

This will all require time, yet 
it is true we are making progress. 
It is to be regretted that we can- 
not take advantage of this avail- 
able source of supply and turn 
these soldiers and officers loose for 
business at this psychological time. 





New York “Evening Post’s” 
New Advertising Manager 


J. Mora Boyle, formerly advertising 
manager of the New York Evening 
Telegram, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the New York Evening 
Post. Mr. Boyle, who entered the news- 
paper field in 1909 on the New York 
Press, was afterward connected with 
the Evening Mail. 


Appointment by C. F. Sauer 
Company 


S. G. Mason has been agprigted ad- 
vertising manager of the C. F. Sauer 
Company, Richmond, Va., manufacturer 
of flavoring extracts. This company has 
increased its appropriation for national 
mediums for 1919. 
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The World-Beating Year—1919 


That Is How Men in a Position to Know Describe the Outlook for Ad- 
vertising and Advertised Business 


By Bruce Bliven 


ILL there be too much ad- 
vertising in 1919? 

That question was propounded 
to a representative of PRINTERS’ 
Ink last week in all seriousness 
by an important executive of one 
the largest advertising agencies in 
the country. 

“T see only one cloud on the 
horizon as far as the outlook for 
advertising in 1919 is concerned,” 
this man explained. “I believe that 
within a short time we shall see 
an unprecedented amount of ad- 
vertising being done by new ad- 
vertisers—war manufacturers who 
are seeking to build quickly a 
peace time market to take care 
of their greatly expanded manu- 
facturing facilities. 

“Instead of being opposed to 
advertising, not understanding it 
and undervaluing it, these men, or 
some of them, are actually too 
enthusiastic about advertising. 
They have seen the wonderful 
results achieved in the Liberty 
Loans, which were heavily adver- 
tised by the Government, and they 
believe that a private manufac- 
turer can get proportionate re- 
sults from his own advertising. 

“These manufacturers are now 
advertising, or on the eve of 
doing so. While I am confident 
of their ultimate success, I believe 
that it will come more slowly than 
many of them anticipate; and just 
as they now credit advertising 
with impossible powers, I am 
afraid that they will then, in the 
reaction of their disappointment, 
undervalue it. However, this 
phase also should be only tem- 
porary, provided their advertising 
advisers can persuade them to 
continue their efforts until a fair 
chance has been given to the ad- 
vertising campaign. 

“On the whole, I feel confident 
that the advertising interests are 
alert to this situation and will 
meet it as it arises. We must not 


allow ourselves to be swept off “ 


our feet by sudden prosperity, nor 
do I believe that we will permit 
this to happen.” 

Events are certainly moving 
rapidly in advertising circles 
these days. In Printers’ INK last 
week there appeared an article 
(“Is a ‘Wave of Advertising’ 
Coming?”) which reported a 
widespread belief among men in 
a position to know, that advertis- 
ing is coming into its own during 
the next twelve months in a man- 
ner which has never been known 
in its history. During the week 
which has elapsed since the ap- 
pearance of that article corrobora- 
tory evidence has continued to 
pour in. It is apparent that a new 
spirit is abroad in the land re- 
garding the power of advertising 
and the multifarious ways in 
which it can be used. 

Since this evidence is in itself 
indicative to a high degree of the 
changed conditions which have 
been brought about by the war, 
it should prove of intense interest 
to advertising men and adver- 
tisers, whatever may be their own 
problems or the lines of industry 
in which they are engaged. 


NEW ADVERTISERS IN THE FARM 
PAPERS 


That the widespread and gen- 
eral prosperity of the American 
farmer is to be reflected this year 
in a tremendous flood of advertis- 
ing in the agricultural press, as 
was suggested last week, is con- 
firmed from other and authorita- 
tive sources. The New York rep- 
resentative of a well-known group 
of farm papers reports that dur- 
ing the month of December his 
office signed up more than two 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of business—far and away the 
largest single month in the thirty 
years’ history of his organization. 

More than fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of this business comes 
from new advertisers. In the 
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other hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth are _ represented 
many old advertisers who have 
greatly expanded their appropria- 
tions for 1919, or who are coming 
back strong after having been 
forced practically to eliminate 
their advertising during the lat- 
ter months of the war. 

Conspicuous among the latter, 
are the manufacturers of pas- 
senger automobiles. There is 
every indication that competition 
among these will be hot during 
the coming year, and that adver- 
tising will be strongly relied upon 
in solving the peculiar merchan- 
dising problems which now con- 
front the industry. 

The automobile accessories man- 
ufacturers have been even more 
prompt than the makers of the 
cars in getting their advertising 
back to normal or even more than 
normal proportions. A_ heavy 
campaign is now in preparation 
for a brake lining. One of the 
large tire manufacturers is about 
to inaugurate a campaign involv- 
ing a number of insertions in 
full-page space in a long list of 
farm papers. The manufacturer 
of an automobile oil has increased 
his farm paper appropriation by 
400 per cent over last year. That 
the value of large space is coming 
to be recognized by many adver- 
tisers in various classes is indi- 
cated bythe fact that the Decem- 
ber business of the representative 
just referred to included more 
than three hundred full-page 
pieces of copy, which again sets 
a record: for one month’s business. 

In the opinion of this represen- 
tative, the advertising of house- 
hold appliances for use in the 
farm homes is also entering upon 
a new era. Extensive advertising 
is to be done in 1919 for one type 
of farm lighting equipment of the 
self-generating type. It is inter- 
esting to note that should this 
advertising prove successful and 
should the appliance advertised be 
installed in a large number of lo- 
calities it will in itself open up a 
new market for a number of 
household appliances and devices 
for which there is at present no 
market on farms where the old- 
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fashioned kerosene lamp still holds 
sway. In fact, a number of ad- 
vertisers now coming back into 
the market in a strong sales effort 
have products of a type which 
when widely distributed, create 
new possible markets for attach- 
ments and accessories which are 
themselves potential advertisers, 
The development and progress of 
these key industries is, therefore, 
a matter of vital importance to 
advertising interests in general, 

Equally encouraging prospects 
for 1919 are recorded by repre- 
sentatives of outdoor advertising, 
both posted and painted. One of 
the officers of a big outdoor ad- 
vertising organization covering 
the entire United States, reports 
that up to Christmas his company 
had signed contracts for more 
business for 1919 than the entire 
volume of business for 1918! “Our 
problem now,” he remarked, “is 
to know where to find the stands 
on which to place the volume of 
business which is offered us. New 
stands are, of course, being 
erected all over the country, but 
it is impossible to say whether 
they will keep up with the* ava- 
lanche of business which is now 
descending upon us.” 

In part, this man believes that 
present prosperity is the result of 
wise policies during the war. The 
organization did not lay off a 
single salesman during the entire 
period of restricted business. 
These men continued to call upon 
present and prospective adver- 
tisers, their efforts being almost 
entirely educational in character. 
As a result, a number of adver- 
tising campaigns were all pre- 
pared, copy written, art ready, 
contracts signed, sealed and de- 
livered, waiting to go into effect 
the moment the war was over. 


WHY FOOD MANUFACTURERS WILL 
ADVERTISE 


Among the advertisers who are 
planning a large use of outdoor 
display during the coming year 
are, naturally, a number of manu- 
facturers of food products who 
found their supplies of raw ma- 
terials restricted during the war. 
The effect of sugar restrictions 
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The Only Dealer Paper 
in the Building Field 


It is of special interest and value to the c.* s 
building supply dealer because it is devoted = ae 
one hundred per cent to those matters that are - Fe 
exclusively for the BIG MERCHANT. A. 

Not the “one-track” dealer who primarily Fi 
deals in just one article—but the dealer who Se 
sells scores of staples and specialties, includ- 3 
ing everything used in the construction of all 
7 types of buildings. : 

4 These dealers control the purchase made by ier 
at ° 2 2 
A contractors and builders, and it is therefore of 
| ae primary importance that you sell the dealer. 
What are yeu doing to make the dealer de- 




















a cs sirous of pushing your product? 
Wy — 
Ley And—don’t overlook these dealers’ needs for 


Ne ; : ; . 
J motor trucks and various kinds of mechanical 
y which daily 


equipment they use in their 
Ooo business. 





Reserve Space Now for the January issue—Copy can be used if 
received as late as January 6. Be sure to be represented—it’s the start 
of the Contracting season for dealers. 
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6n advertising was noted in last 
week’s Printers’ INK; and the 
curtailment on the use of wheat 
was equally drastic in results. 
“Restrictions of this sort have an 
effect on other businesses than 
those which actually use _ the 
wheat,” this man remarked. “For 
example, restriction on wheat af- 
fects seriously and directly the ad- 
vertising of macaroni, biscuits of 
all sorts, flour itself, etc. But it 
also affects such further-removed 
interests as baking powders, con- 
densed milk, flavoring extracts, 
and other ingredients or acces- 
sories used by the housewife in 
connection with the restricted 
wheat product. With the removal 
of the ban, we may expect an ex- 
pansion not only of the business 
of the wheat advertisers, but of 
these secondary products as well.” 

In the opinion of this man, a 
profound change in the domestic 
market for many products will be 
brought about by the return of 
the four million men inducted into 
the Army, who will shortly be re- 
turned to civilian life. For ex- 
ample, he cites the tremendous 
impetus which the war has given 
to the candy habit among men. 

“The Army diet contains so lit- 
tle sugar, that the soldier de- 
velops an abnormal sweet tooth,” 
he remarked. “Every soldier be- 
comes a ‘candy fiend,’ and this is 
especially true of the man who 
used alcohol before he joined the 
Army. It is a well-known fact 
that the candy habit is a substi- 
tute for the craving for alcohol 
and vice versa. So much of the 
United States is now dry terri- 
tory, that we may expect a great- 
ly expanded demand for candy 
among the civilians also in this 
territory. 

“The chewing gum manufac- 
turers face an equal opportunity. 
Before the war chewing gum was 
considered somewhat of a femi- 
nine habit; but thousands of men 
in the trenches have learned to 
use it to allay their nervousness 
while waiting to go over the top, 
to alleviate their thirst on a long, 
dry march, etc. There is every 
reason to believe that the returned 
soldier will cling to the chewing 
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gum habit when he returns to 
private life. 

“The situation in regard to the 
use of cigarettes, created by the 
war, is too well known to require 


comment. Practically all the big 
interests in the tobacco field are 
now planning greater advertising 
than ever before in their history. 
In this connection, it is worth 
while to note the change the war 
has made in the point of view of 
thousands of American women, 
not only towards smoking, but 
towards many other things. At 
least one million two hundred 
thousand women who never 
worked before have been em- 
ployed during the war, and at un- 
heard of wages. Many thousands 
of other women who worked in 
the past have found their incomes 
suddenly and greatly expanded. 
They are doing all sorts of work 
which it was never believed a 
woman could do in the past, and 
their entry into the business world 
is sure to have created a profound 
modification of their social habits. 
The woman who has experienced 
the comfort and freedom of wear- 
ing overalls in her work about the 
factory or machine shop, will 
never be content (unless I am bad- 
ly mistaken) to do her housework 
—which frequently requires climb- 
ing on step ladders, etc—ham- 
pered by skirts. Although before 
the war, any woman who smoked 
did so more or less in a spirit of 
bravado, to-day thousands of 
working women smoke exactly. 
like a man does and in the same 
casual, indifferent fashion. Far 
be it from me to prophesy as to 
what effect upon advertised busi- 
ness will be created by these social 
changes; but I am certain that 
they are important, and they de- 
serve the deepest and most care- 
ful study.” 


NYSTROM SEES ADVERTISING EX- 
PANSION 


One of the best informed men 
in the country as to general mer- 
chandising conditions, both whole- 
sale and retail, is Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, of the research depart- 
ment of the International —~ 
t 1s 


azine Company, New York. 
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to know, therefore, 
Nystrom shares em- 
phatically the optimistic view- 
point regarding the future of 
business which has been reflected 
in this article, and in the article 
on the same subject in PRINTERS’ 
InK of last week. 

“While no man can prophesy 
with any definiteness, there are 
sO many elements of strength in 
the general situatiom at present, 
that I feel the prospect for 1919 
justifies a very optimistic atti- 
tude,” Dr. Nystrom told a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ Ink. “I 
do not anticipate any sharp decline 
in prices for a long time to come, 
and wages will be correspondingly 
high for probably an equally long 
period. Instead of there being an 
oversupply of labor with wide- 
spread unemployment, it now 
seems probable that there will be 
a continued shortage in the labor 
market even with all the returned 
soldiers back at their old jobs. 
Before the war, immigration 
brought about one million laborers 
a year to be absorbed in our rap- 
idly expanding industries. The 
war has curtailed this supply by 
at least three million men, and as 
soon as ships are available for 
passenger traffic between the 
United States and Europe, we 
may expect a still further curtail- 
ment because of the flood of for- 
eign-born laborers now in the 
United States who intend to re- 
turn to Europe. 


BUYING WILL BE HEAVY TO REPLACE 
STOCKS 


interesting 
that Dr. 


“Except in limited areas, the 
farmers of the United States 
were never more _ prosperous. 
Their crops have sold at high 
prices. The wheat crop for next 
summer, which is to sell at the 
high guaranteed Government 
prices, promises to be excellent. 
Cattle and hogs are selling at high 
levels, and the reserve supply on 
the farm is greater than before. 
While the price of cotton has 
recently dropped, the heavy export 
demand for next year promises 
prosperous conditions in general 
throughout the South. In retail 
stores throughout the country, 


stocks are generally low and much 
buying will be necessary to re- 
place them. While there are 
ample stocks of shoes and some 
lines of clothing, hardware stocks 
are at least 30 per cent below 
normal and furniture and house 
furnishings are even lower. Gro- 
ceries seem to be in strong de- 
mand. Collections are good, and 
the failure rate among business 
concerns in November was the 
lowest recorded in the United 
States since 1884. 

“The curtailment of buildings 
and new construction of all kinds 
during the war, has created a very 
‘hungry’ market for all sorts of 
building materials, including ce- 
ment, brick, building steel, build- 
ers’ hardware, plumbing material, 
paints, varnishes, tools, etc. This 
will also mean a rapid develop- 
ment of demand for house fur- 
nishings, such as floor coverings, 
draperies, curtains, furniture, gas 
and electric fixtures, stoves, wash- 
ing machines and a _ multitude 
of other things needed in the 
home. 

“Our = shipbuilding programme 
indicates that before long it will 
be possible to get adequate sup- 
plies from abroad of many badly 
needed raw materials, such as 
rubber, jute, hemp, spices, tropic 
fruits, cocoa, varnish gum, etc.” 

Summing up the whole matter, 
therefore, it seems apparent that 
the year 1919 will probably see 
new records of expansion estab- 
lished in almost every line of 
business. Great new _ markets 
have been developed. Old mar- 
kets have been on a starvation 
diet, and are waiting eagerly for 
the chance to expand, while free 
buying has suddenly become a 
patriotic duty, instead of an al- 
most disloyal act as it was dur- 
ing the war. With old buying 
habits altered, and with profound 
changes in the social condition in 
many parts of the country, it is 
“anybody’s market” to-day. The 
manufacturer who will most great- 
ly profit during the coming year, 
will be the man who has the 
courage to “take this tide in the 
affairs of men at flood,” and let 
it lead him “on to fortune.” 
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Rely on this Label 


ANY advertising men and printers 

have a mistaken impression that 
Mill Bristols can be used only along cer- 
tain limited commercial lines. Itis because 
they are not familiar with 


DOVE MILL BRISTOLS 


in all of their various grades and tints 


Andthereby theyare missing a great deal 
of practical, professional help which should 
be theirs. Dove Mitt Brisrots are made 
by the originators of Mill Bristols and are 
the standard of quality for America in this 
branch of paper making. Their use fre- 
quently secures that desired ‘‘unusual’’ 
tone in advertising and artistic printing. 

Get samples from your jobber or direct from 

us and discover this fact for yourself. 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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S. C. Johnson. & Son are localizing their onal 
poster advertising in every leading city off Uni 
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enabled to render the highest type of serv in e 
United States and Canada. 
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tiser the utmost efficiency and productivgess f 
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Ome United States and Canada. 


eloster advertising campaign to us for the 
afre nation-wide in scope, and we are thus 
in every poster advertising plant in the 


p@er advertising specialists in the field today. 
jwment of our organization, assures the adver- 
ess possible to secure through the medium 
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HEN you buy a lo- 

comotive crane, or 
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look behind the salesman’s 
words to the organization 
he represents. 
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The Superlative in American 
Advertising 


The Tendency of Merchants and Manufacturers to Claim Everything in 
Sight—Many Are “The Best,” “The Largest,” “The Most,” “The 
Greatest,” “The Leading,” “The First,” and “The Only” 


By Richard A. Foley 


{Eprrorta Note:—The following ar- 
ticle by Richard A. Foley appeared in 
Printers’ Ink issue of October 11th, 
1905. It is not reproduced to bring the 
blush of embarrassment to the advertis- 
ing managers of those firms mentioned 
—for in their day superlatives were 
welcomed in the best society. ‘ , 

Rather our purpose in resurrecting this 
article is because there seems to be some 
disposition on the part of advertisers to 
revert to the superlative and the hyper- 
bole. Possibly this is merely an exuber- 
ant reaction from so many months of 
cautious copy—of apology of non-deliv- 
ery and restricted output. Nevertheless 
a recent critical checking-up of half a 
dozen magazines discloses a surprisin 
number of “bests” and “greatests” an 
“largests,” which we thought had per- 
manently disappeared from the vocabu- 
iary of advertising.] 

N glancing through the news- 

papers of the week and the 
magazines of the month one can- 
not fail to be impressed by the 
fact that business men are not at 
all modest in setting forth their 
claims to leadership, and this in 
many cases without furnishing 
much more evidence of their title 
to this than the mere statement in 
superlative terms. 

It is this tendency to exaggera- 
tion—this striving to outdo one 
another in adjectival redundancy 
—that in other countries has cre- 
ated an unfavorable impression of 
American business men and meth- 
ods. 

Like the ostrich which, with its 
head in the sand, believes it is 
unseen because unseeing, the ad- 
vertiser who is given to superla- 
tives believes that in persuading 
himself to his bigness he is per- 
suading the public. But this is 
wrong. People no longer believe 
that a thing is “best” or “largest,” 
or “foremost” just because the ad- 
vertiser says so. My exnerience 
is that they are indeed rather in- 
clined to hold the antagonistic 
view because these claims have 
become tiresome, and 
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constant reiteration have lost 
whatever strength they may have 
possessed. 


The amazing extent to which 
the superlative is used in adver- 
tising may be seen upon a perusal 
of any magazine or newspaper. 


DOUGLAS’ ADVERTISING IN THE 
RETROSPECT 


For example, I see in the Phila- 
delphia North American _ this 
morning that Gimbel Brothers 
“are sure we sell more youths’ 
clothing than does any other one 
house in Philadelphia,” that Perry 
& Co. have the “largest stock of 
neat effects made up in conserva- 
tive styles that there is in the 
whole land,” that Lit Brothers in 
their trimmed hat department have 
“a patronage that far exceeds that 
of any other house in America ;” 
that W. L. Douglas’s $3.50 shoes 
“are the best shoes produced any- 
where”; that Duffy’s Pure Malt 
Whiskey “is the only positive pre- 
ventive and cure for consumption, 
etc.” 

In last evening’s Bulletin I was 
interested to learn that than Hos- 
kin’s, “no finer calling card can 
be produced at any price”; in the 
Eastburn corset advertisement that 
their $1.50 corset “is decidedly the 
most perfect abdominal reducing 
corset to be found”; that “for 
dress or business there’s none su- 
perior” to Dalsimer’s shoes; that 
“no other house can show you 
such a variety” of fall suits as 
MacDonald & Campbell; that the 
Frazin & Oppenheim shoe corner 
“does the biggest selling in the 
city”; that every man “acknow! 
edges the supreme superiority” of 
Blumenthal’s clothes. 

This morninge’s /nquirer tells us 
for N. Snellenburg & Co. that “no 
better clothes for fall than those 
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that come from our factory can be 
bought in Philadelphia or any 
other city.” The Nemo Corset 
Company announces “it is now 
recognized throughout the world 
as absolutely the best corset ever 
designed for stout women.” Blum 


- Brothers’ millinery department has 


“hats you have never seen equalled 
at such prices.” On the other 
hand, Berg Brothers are selling 
hats “at really a fraction of what 
any other house will charge.” It 
would be interesting to know what 
the Berg “fraction” of Blum’s “un- 
equalled prices” would ieave in the 
way of profit. 

If this is the way the stuff is 
ladled out in Philadelphia, how 
must it be in other cities? Phila- 
delphia local advertising is un- 
questionably among the best in the 
country and the newspapers con- 
tain every day samples of excel- 
lent work on the part of the vari- 
ous agencies, and local adv,.tise- 
ment writers. A similar analysis 
of say, New York, Chicago or St. 
Louis newspapers would.rio doubt, 
reveal a more frequent resort to 
the vocabulary of claims. 

We are told that magazine copy 
represents the highest effort in the 
advertising world. Let us see how 
free it is from the trail of the 
superlative. 


HOW OTHER WELL KNOWN ADVER- 
TISERS HERALDED THEIR WARES 


In McClure’s for October we 
learn that Colgate’s is “the best 
powder in the best box”; that 
“Bon Ami is the most economical 
scouring soap made”; that “Bab- 


cock means best in the vehicle - 


world”; that the “Zinn is the most 
perfect razor of its kind”; that the 
Olympic dollar watch is the “Best 
watch ever made for the money” 
—and on the other hand, the In- 
gersoll dollar watch is “not even 
approached in accuracy by any 
watch made in this country or 
Europe selling under $8 or $10.” 
We are informed that the Ramie- 
Fibre “is the only really hygienic 
underclothing in existence”; the 
Genesee Pure Food Company tells 
us that Jell-o is “America’s most 
popular dessert.” 
The automobile 


people are 


among the chief sinners in this 
riot of claiming and clamoring, 

We learn that the Reo has “an 
endurance and economy record 
never equalled”; that the Frank- 
lin—Type G—“is safer, easier and 
cheaper than any other car but a 
Franklin.” Yet the Oldsmobile 
“gives you the most for your 
money” and the Columbia is “the 
leader through all changes of de- 
sign and type since 1895,” while 
the Northern is “the quietest and 
easiest running car in the world” 
and concerning it, further, “you 
may pay more but you cannot get 
more.” There are other automo- 
bile advertisements in the maga- 
zines this month, but the same de- 
termination to be “the best” dis- 
tinguishes most of them in the 
printed announcements. 

In the diamond business, J. M. 
Lyon & Co., of New York, tell us 
“we can quote prices 20 per cent 
lower than any competitors”; 
Loftis Brothers, Chicago, on the 
other hand, inform us that “our 
goods are the finest, our prices 
the lowest, our terms the easiest.” 
The Morton Safety Razor, we are 
told, is “the best blade in Amer- 
ica”—this in spite of what the 
Zinn people say. 

But why go farther? The next 
time you pick up a magazine or 
newspaper, make your own anal- 
ysis, and see how ridiculous such 
claims appear when placed side by 
side. 

Of course, there must be a best, 
a greatest, a finest of everything, 
but the mere iteration and reitera- 
tion of the claim that the adver- 
tised article is entitled to this dis- 
tinction will never confer it. 

How much better, therefore, is 
the statement of facts in a con- 
vincing, clear manner, distinguish- 
ed, if possible, by original phras- 
ing and presentation, and free 
from the weakness nowadays so 
common. 





Street & Finney Have Sternau 
Account 


S. Sternau & Company, Inc., manu- 
facturers of “Canned Heat” and ap- 
pliances to be used with it, have placed 
their advertising in charge of Street 
Finney, Inc., New York. 
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800. OOO 


Buying Power | 
delivered 
by One Paper 


HERE are three daily papers in Cleveland 

—two are evening papers and one is a 
morning paper. 

Every English speaking reader of both eve- 
ning papers naturally reads a morning paper. 

There is only one daily morning paper in 
Cleveland—THE PLAIN DEALER. 

t The patronage of the 800,000 people who 
now live in Cleveland and its Suburban District 
follows the advertising campaign that is concen- 
trated in 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 











Fas Representative Western Re core egentative : 
JOHN "2 WwooDWw. ARD- JOHN GLAS 
Times Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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The Worlc 
Is Liberatec 


from the yoke of autoc- 
racy and we are going to 
have an era of good 
times. 


We Are Ready 


with a wonderful plant of printing ma- 
chinery, covering nearly two acres of space. 


The Most Modern Machinery 
Competent Workmen 
The Best Artists 


and executives. Facilities unsurpassed and 
promises kept is the tale that is told ina 
booklet issued by us, entitled “A Feather 
in Our Cap.” Write for a copy. 

If you are interested in seeing “An 
Exposition of Printing,” call and look over 
our 80,500 square feet of printing and 
binding machinery. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
"Phone 3210 Greeley 
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Advertising That Destroys Pre- 
judices and Obstructive Customs 


Hindrances That Must Be Removed Before a Market Can Be Developed 


By James D. Adams 


r is a mistake to assume that 
always the chief purpose of 
advertising is to create desire. 
Desire exists or the goods would 
not exist. The first point to study 
in a new campaign is the forces 
which neutralize desire—the habits 
of thought, the prejudices and 
customs which choke natural de- 
sire for the goods. 

People have wanted weapons 
for home defense since the first 
cave man discouraged the first 
home breaker with a club, but 
as regards revolvers, this desire 
was neutralized by a well-found- 
ed fear of the weapon itself. Re- 
volvers for home defense were 
not a commercial success until a 
manufacturer convinced home de- 
fenders that they were safe. Ad- 
vertising cannot make a woman 
any more afraid of burglars, but 
it can make her less afraid of 
revolvers. If it were generally 
believed that telephones and elec- 
tric lights were dangerous, how 
many would use them? 

A long-established custom is a 
dificult barrier to remove, no mat- 
ter how senseless it may be. Take 
a sport shirt for instance. When 
a starched collar has finally been 
relegated to some such purpose as 
a punishment for criminals or as 
a humorous touch for a vaude- 
ville artist’s costume, it will be 
dificult to understand our present 
contempt for sport shirts. It is 
still a shock that wrist watches 
are in universal use among army 
officers. It was necessary to wipe 
out an army to make the French 
give up their suicidal red trousers. 
Not that we don’t appreciate and 
desire sport shirts and _ wrist 
watches. The French have known 
for years that red trousers meant 
almost certain death to the wearer. 
But custom dies hard. 

It is often the chief function of 


advertising to kill custom and ob- 
6 
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solete habits of thought and ac- 
tion—to break down the barriers 
which check natural expression of 
desire and initiative. 

In other words, advertising is 
in a sense destructive, iconoclastic, 
revolutionary. 

Just how is one to go about this 
task of destroying prejudice and 
custom? 

It is in trying to lay down con- 
crete rules that a theorist goes 
wrong—lI will not attempt it. But 
we do know that the only way 
to destroy an idea is to put a new 
one in its place. 


GILLETTE’S ADVERTISING WAS A 
BRAND NEW IDEA 


The Gillette razor was intro- 
duced by substituting for the idea 
of sharpness the new idea of 
doing away with the trouble of 
stropping. Tuxedo is seeking to 
create the new idea that tobacco 
quality is a question of smell 
rather than of taste. 

Goodyear tire advertising of 
several years back centred the 
public’s mind on rim _ cutting 
rather than on wear of the tread. 

In practically every successful 
campaign you will find going on 
this process of a new idea forcing 
aside old standards and habits. 

The inexorable rule of advertis- 
ing is that ideas grow slowly. The 
first time you read that Bell-ans 
relieve indigestion you simply 
sneered. About the hundredth 
time you began to doubt. Very 
likely, you read it every day for 
two years before you believed. 
Psychology has found no short 
cut for this idea planting proc- 
ess. So we might as well make 
up our mind that a successful ad- 
vertising campaign is a long cam- 
paign. When I read of these 
miraculous plans which placed 
some article on the market with 
a whirlwind campaign of three 
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months (the usual procedure is 
a two-color spread in three week- 
lies, a  dealer’s broadside, six 
newspaper advertisements for 
dealers’ use, a mailing folder and 
a lithograph cut-out) I know per- 
fectly well that no real success 
has been achieved. It will come 
in time—if they keep at it, but in 
nine cases out of ten the pre- 
mature splurge accomplished only 
harm. It placed indigestible goods 
before buyers without appetite. 
I have noticed that the advertis- 
ing manager who is addicted to 
these whirlwind affairs has plenty 
of opportunity to stage them—for 
he has a new firm to advertise 
each year. 

There is a dangerous tendency 
in the modern school of adver- 
tisers to befog the true function 
and opportunity of advertising 
with these glittering, quick-action 
campaigns. They are nothing but 
bags of gold at the end of a rain- 
bow. They bring discredit upon 
our profession and have discour- 
aged thousands of fotential ad- 
vertisers. 

Advertising can change the 
mental attitude of a nation; it 
can cultivate in millions of minds 
an association of ideas which will 
inevitably lead to millions of pur- 
chases; it can establish a uni- 
versal faith in the integrity of a 
trade-mark; it can remove every 
psychological barrier which inter- 
poses between a natural demand 
and the satisfying of that demand. 
Why will advertisers obstruct 
their vision of these great ends 
by pursuing petty goals? Wh~ 
build of paper instead of stone? 


Paper Men Seek Export 
Business 


A number of the biggest paper 
makers in the United States, organized 
under the name of “American Paper 
Exports, Inc.,” have applied for per- 
mission to enter the export business 
under the Webb-Pomerene Law. The 
concern is capitalized at $1,500,000, and 
Arthur C. astings, of ew Bruns- 
wick, N. J., is president. The other 
officers are Louis Chable of Ridgewood, 
N. J., vice-president, and D. F. Mc- 
Intosh, Jersey City, secretary and 
treasurer. The concern intends to do 
a general export business in paper and 
paper products. 
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Agencies That Know How 
Can Render Big Service 


DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 
Wasuincton, Dec. 16, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

In the Little Schoolmaster’s Class 
room in Painters’ Inx of December 12, 
you come very close to the truth in 
your remarks apropos the flood of ad- 
vice now in preparation on exporting 
Particularly was I struck wi your 
comments regarding the advertising 
agencies who are just discovering that 
they have “export departments”—as ¢ 
result of the very general demand for 
advice on export advertising. 

I am particularly interested, as I 
have just returned from South America, 
where I have spent the last year study. 
ing advertising conditions at first-hand. 


That the advertising agency will do 
more than its share in finally u.- 
ravelling this knotty problem am 


convinced, but the ones who at pres 
ent possess the information or the 
viewpoint entitling them to claim that 
they are prepared to do business or 
render service, are few and far be 
tween. Ask the hundreds of 
American publishers to whom I have 
talked during the past year, and you'll 
find out how many American adver- 
tising agencies they 
name! 

I have seen American agency letter- 
heads carrying the names of their 
foreign offices. But, I have been in 
these foreign cities and I have looked 
for some of these offices. A letter- 
head is a matter of paper and ink, but 
a properly equipped office with brains 
in it (or even an office!) is quite an- 
other matter. 

There is going to be lots of “blue 
sky” and “bunk” let loose before the 
facts of this export advertising situation 
come to light. In the meantime, I 
hope that not too many American ex- 
porters will be taken im and forever 
discouraged in a field that holds so 
many bright promises;-and in which the 
real advertising agency can find its 


place. 
J. W. Sancer. 
Trade Commissioner. 
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Division of Advertising Staff in 
“ a a 
New Positions 

Clarence A. Hope, who was secretary 
of the Division of Advertising of the 
Department of Public Information, 
which went out of existence December 
1, has joined the staff of the George 
Batten Company, New York. Mr. Hope 
was for a number of years connected 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company. 

Harold A. Lebair, who had charge of 
the production department of the Divi- 
sion of Advertising, has returned to 
his former position with Sherman & 
Bryan, New York. Mrs. J. S. Myers, 


who was the statistician of the Division, 
has been engaged in a similar capaci 
by the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agents. 
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On the following pages we give extracts from 


letters received, which are a living tribute to COMFORT 


by its great army of readers. 


The reason why COMFORT readers believe in it, is because we employ 
department editors of the right sort Our farm and 
veterinary departments are edited by college 

farmers. Our poultry department is edited by Americ 

poultry writer, who is herself a commercial poultry raiser. 

the list. Our people beiieve in COMFORT because they feel it is believable 


sort of a magazine. 
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“COMFORT is clean and tries to enlist its 
readers in the army of those living clean, pattri- 
otic lives.”—-Signed “A disciple of ComForrt.” 

“IT have been a reader of CoMFORT since 
childhood and have never had 
cause to doubt its truthfulness. 

“I have answered many of its 
advertisements and have never 
been disappointed. 

“My father was a subscriber to 
CoMmForRT when I can first remem- 
ber and he and mother liked it 
above all other magazines because they said 
they believe what they read in it.” —y. 1. Davis, N.C. 
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“If anybody thinks CoMForT 
isn't worth many times the 
money, just ask some COMFORT 
readers. —Ollie West. Wash. 
“T have absolute faith and con- 
fidence in the editor and all his 
faithful workers because they 
stand for truth and right.” —Sietile Reo Se 


“It is the most useful magazine I ever read.” 
—Lara Domdy, Ky 
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Key to Happiness and Success _~ 























a Comrort has a sphere of influence all its own. 
W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


MALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative AUGUSTA, MAINE FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
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Rubbing Elbows 


ET away from the desk, rub elbows with the 
{. other fellow and get his view-point. In 

other words, broaden by correcting your 
business perspective. No matter where you live 
and work, don’t miss the next meeting of the 


Technical 
Publicity Association 
January 9, 1919—6:00 P. M. 

Hotel Martinique, New York City 


The subject’ under discussion will be 


“THE RISING COST OF PRINTED MATTER 
—IS IT JUSTIFIED?” 


If you are the Advertising Manager, Sales 
Manager (or member of their staffs) of a concern 
engaged in the manufacturing or warketing of a 
technical product, you are invited to attend this 
meeting. 

Come prepared to ask questions, to listen, and 
to rub elbows with the speakers and members of 
the Technical Publicity Association. Then look 
up the Membership Committee and say you want 
to join the Technical Publicity Association. 


Telephone dinner reservations ($3.00 per plate) 
to Mr. L. A. Hornstein—Beekman 2066, or write 
direct to Mr. Hornstein, Tribune Building, New 
York, N. Y. 

This will be a big meeting (informal)—reserve 
your table at once. 


TECHNICAL ‘PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 
A. F. ASHBACKER, Chairman 
[Information Committee 


Telephone, Rector 3083. 
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American business who in 
the first week of December met 
in Congress at Atlantic City, 
come to view their convention 
in its true perspective, it is 
probable that one salient point 
will stand out before them. The 
single note that dominated all dis- 
cussions and that was loud or 
was latent in every notable speech 
or resolution was the demand for 
the emancipation of American in- 
dustry and commerce. The shackles 
must be struck from business; the 
throttling legislation must be re- 
laxed or abolished. This was the 
substance of long addresses and 
complicated proposals. 

The chief aspiration of Ameri- 
can business, assembled for the 
first time in a great representative 
gathering, speaking for the first 
time as a whole—speaking in a 
rather subdued tone, it is true, as 
if not yet conscious of the giant 
strength it had acquired through 
acting as a whole—was for free- 
dom. Freedom in the interest of 
the nation as well as in its own, 
freedom to do good, not license 
for evil, freedom under every 
reasonable restraint that might in- 
sure its use for righteous purposes. 

When “restrictions on trade” 
were spoken of, and they were con- 
stantly recurring words, the de- 
mand for freedom was implied. 
Removal of the restrictions of 
trade imposed as a war time meas- 
ure was considered a matter of 
minof emergency compared with 
the imperative need proclaimed for 
the ending of the legislative re- 
strictions that had hampered in- 
dustry in America for so many 
years. These restrictions had been 
potent for evil, not merely as fos- 
tering wanton waste of resources, 
but also as opening the door to 
despicable commercial practices by 
the crafty and the unscruoulous. 
They led to unfair competition— 
“disloyal” competition is the term 

‘the French use—one of the most 


disheartening evils with which 


The New Competition 


Elimination of Wastes Imperative 
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the loyal business man has to 
contend. Legislation denied him 
the right to reach agreements 
with his fellow business men to 
combat those unfairly profiting by 
the opportunities which that legis- 
lation made possible. 

New competition is acclaimed as 
the right of American business, 
and as an urgent need of the 
whole American community in 
entering a new economic era. 
The manufacturer who has high 
standards to uphold, the ad- 
vertiser who teaches the public the 
merits of honest goods, the dealer 
who, in his spirit of self respect 
and in his instinct for good mer- 
chandising, handles the standard 
grade wares, have too long been 
subjected to unfair and unneces- 
sary burdens, to wasteful losses, to 
the penalties that trickery and 
chicanery have been able to im- 
pose. The experiences of Ameri- 
can business during the war, under 
the direction of the War Indus- 
tries Board, have shown that these 
losses and burdens, far from be- 
ing anything like “necessary evils,” 
as they had sometimes been de- 
scribed by the unthinking or the 
interested in the days of peace, 
are in reality a detriment to the 
best interests of the country. 


REFORMS THAT WILL STAY 


“That a new and better epoch of 
competition will be inaugurated as 
a result of what we have learned 
through the war, there is hardly 
any reason to doubt,” said D. R. 
McLennan, Chief of the Non-War 
Section of the War Industries 
Board, to a_ representative of 
Printers’ Ink. “The Board was 
created to make possible the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. It 
called in business. It ignored the 
Sherman law. It mobilized the in- 
dustries; it made them combine. 
The result showed to what an 
enormous extent waste could be 
curtailed, how tremendously the 
business interests of the country 
could be benefited. 
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“We hear on every hand of 
economical lopping-off in particu- 
lar industries. The tillage im- 
plement manufacturers have cut 
down types from more than 3,600 
to 600. Brass-bed makers have 
reduced styles more than eighty 
per cent; differentiations cre- 
ated by the adding on to a 
bed of a little brass knob here 
and there have been abolished. 
The industries are eager to do per- 
manently for themselves in peace 
what the Government did for them 
in war. They are looking for legis- 
lation to make it possible for them 
to combine in curtailing waste, to 
combine in the public interest. 
They will not, of course, seek the 
right to combine for the purpose 
of price fixing. Standardization 
and efficiency are goals towards 
which they aim, not a standardiza- 
tion that could possibly imply any 
restriction on the develonment of 
methods of production, vut such 
standardization as makes for the 
abolition of waste and as is now 
known to be a national economic 
duty. All are hopeful that a way 
will be found to devise legislation 
that will work out these re- 
forms so- essential in the inter- 
est of industry and of the whole 
nation. 

“The War Industries Board has 
shown how easy it is to be fair 
to the industries and at the same 
time to be fair to the Government. 
The Board was generally com- 
mended. Some of the services 
which it rendered to the Govern- 
ment and to business, through the 
centralization of industries, were 
the lessons it pointed out and em- 
phasized for the elimination of 
waste, the spirit of co-operation 
in the interest of industry and of 
the general public, better relation- 
ships among manufacturers. the 
importance of industry organizing 
under suitable control, the de- 
sirability of modernizing manu- 
facturing processes,. the need for 
studying cost systems and for 
adopting uniform methods of ac 
counting. 

“Manufacturers, we now realize, 
should have easy access to some 
judicial body in which thev would 
place full confidence and which 
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would be in a position to inform 
them authoritatively regarding 
their rights in combining, in reach. 
ing agreements and in taking ac- 
tion generally for the stabilizing 
of their industry.” 

Other men who had served on 
the War Industries Board and 
who were among the speakers at 
Atlantic City indicated that the 
one lesson which should not be 
lost was that the getting-together 
of the industries and the stand- 
ardization of products were essen- 
tial to the progress of the nation’s 
commerce. 


HELPFUL CO-OPERATION BY COMPETI- 
TORS 


“Whatever else the war experi- 
ence has shown,” said A. W. 
Shaw, Chief of the Conservation 
Section of the War Industries 
Board, “it has proved the ability 
of competitors to co-operate ef- 
fectively and the willingness of 
the country to have them co- 
operate for the elimination of 
wasteful practices. It has shown 
that such co-operation is good for 
the country and good for business, 
too. We have had two not alto- 
gether satisfactory kinds of busi- 
ness in this country—the extreme 
of competition on one side and the 
extreme of combination on the 
other. The first is wasteful and 
the second is open to well known 
abuses, which the laws have tried 
to prevent. 

“Tf, now, you get a kind of com- 
petition from which the waste has 
been eliminated by counsel and 
co-operation among the competi- 
tors, haven’t you a more effective 
system than either of the ex- 
tremes? This I think is what our 
war experience has been tending 
toward. I do not believe that co- 
operation to eliminate waste in the 
public interest violates either the 
letter or the spirit of the Sher- 
man Law. but I would suggest that 
Congress make a clear affirmation 
to that effect.” 

The legislation that is generallv 
looked for is legislation that will 
take away from any outside 
agency the faculty of saying to 
the business man what he shall do 
and what he shall not do. The 
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business man wants to be let alone 
in his own particular sphere. 

Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of 
the War Industries Board, in his 
message to the Reconstruction 
Convention at Atlantic City, said: 
“The results obtained from con- 
servation and standardization and 
from the substitution of one ma- 
terial for another should be pre- 
served for the benefit of our in- 
dustries. The development of new 
sources of supply within the boun- 
daries of our country should be 
encouraged; new industries which 
have sprung up from the necessi- 
ties of the war snould be fostered 
and developed, and I am wonder- 
ing whether the wasteful practice 
of competition, under some cir- 
cumstances, should not permanent- 
ly be done away with. The greatest 
impetus possible should be given 
to our foreign trade. It will be 
my great pleasure at some future 
date to make recommendation cOov- 
ering these specific points.” 

With such a unanimity of feel- 
ing among those who can speak 
with confidence it cannot be rash 
to forecast that the new competi- 
tion, with the manufacturers or- 
ganized for counsel and co-onera- 
tion, will be competition prudent- 
ly watched, better inspired, puri- 
fied and economically wholesome 
and sound. 


Advertising to Make Mexico 
Understand 


New York, Dec. 16, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

When the war broke out, President 
Wilson called upon the advertising agen- 
cies to help spread a knowledge, among 
the people, of the issues to be fought 
for. The agencies then called upon the 

advertisers, and soon almost every let- 
ter going out of some of the big houses 
whose correspondence was large con- 
tained a piece of promotion matter for 
the Government. 

This campaign served a valuable pur- 
pose, and I am wondering why we 
should let this agency drop with the 
tnd of the war. Why can’t we call upon 
our big business houses which are 
sending out many letters to Mexico,+fo 
help in educating sentiment in that dis- 
turbed republic? We are finding from 
our newspapers today that the Mexican 
problem was merely over-shadowed by 
the great conflict, and that little prog- 
ress has been made toward promoting a 
better understanding on the part of 
Mexicans toward the United States. 


Manufacturers, I feel sure, will be 

glad to insert in each letter advertising 
Satter which some competent organiza- 
tion might arrange for. 

We are told that the Committee, on 
Public Information did some nifty work 
in South America to counteract the 
German propaganda. Ditto in Russia. 
If a plan works in war-time, why 
can’t it work in peace-time? 

We have Mexico as a neighbor, and 
we are going to have Mexico as a neigh- 
bor for a long, long time. The problem 
is to educate the Mexicans to an un- 
derstanding of the United States and 
of its purposes. The right kind of 
matter included in manufacturers’ cor- 
respondence would at least help. We 
have several organizations which are 
pretentious enough to organize such a 
campaign. How about the Association 
of National Advertisers? What is that 
association doing to help solve our big 
public problems? 

The time when advertising organiza- 
tions can close their doors and live unto 
themselves alone is past. To justify 
themselves, they have to recognize their 
responsibilities to society and do 
something to help in the big problems 
facing us. 

J. B. Arnswortny. 


Book Advertised in Regular 
= * 
. Campaign 

George J. McLeod, Limited, of Win- 
nipeg and Toronto, publisher of the 
book entitled “Deep Furrows,” recently 
conducted an advertisin comenton that 
was somewhat out of the ordinary for 
a book publisher. The advertising was 
under the direction of A. J. Massie, 
Limited, advertising agency of Winni- 
peg. Three hundred 24-sheet sters 
were used in cities of Western Canada, 
and newspapers and farm papers were 
quite generally employed in this terri- 
tory. Circulars were mailed to a list 
of 100,000 names and there were en- 
velope ‘stuffers, sticker stamps and win- 
dow and store cards besides. More 
than $5,000 was invested in the cam- 


aign. 

Deep Furrows” relates to life in 
Western Canada and the advertising 
was addressed particularly to the farm- 
ers in that section of the Dominion. 


D@roit Agency Changes Name 


The name of the Carl M. Green Com- 
pany, Detroit, was changed on January 
1 to the Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Company. It is announced that there 
will be no change in the personnel of 
the firm or its management. The offi- 
cers of the company are: President, 
Carl M. Green; vice-president, James 
D. Fulton; secretary, Thompson, 
and treasurer, Howard J. Cunningham. 


The Couch Brothers Manufacturing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., is commencing 
a campaign in agricultural papers for 
the horse collars which it manufactures. 
Pages in color will be us 
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Appropriation Doubled for 
Morgan Doors 


The advertising appropriation for 
1919 of the Morgan Sash 
pany, Chicago, will be about twice that 
of any previous year. 

“We can say with a fair degree of 
certainty,” says Samuel G. uhlen, 
who is in charge of the advertising, 
“that our advertising will be more gen- 
eral in scope and character than here- 
tofore. More publicity and less techni- 
cality will feature the copy. Attractive 
illustrations will be our main depend- 
ence.” 


John L. Meyer Promoted 


John L. Meyer has been appointed 
advertising manager of the National Oats 
Company and the Corno Mills Company, 
allied companies, of St. Louis. He 
joined the National Oats Company in 
October, 1917, first being assistant sales 
manager and then Eastern sales man- 
ager. He was previously associated with 
the Meyer News Service, of Milwaukee, 
and the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Shirt-Waists Advertised in 
Canada 


The D’Allaird Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, maker of 
women’s blouses, has placed its adver- 
tising in the hands of tke Advertising 
Service Company, Limited, Montreal. 
The advertising will appear in_ news- 
papers of the larger cities of Canada, 
where the company has retail stores es- 
tablished. A campaign will also be 
started in mail-order mediums. 


Additions to the Staff of The 
Manternach Company 


Normand Olmstead and Thomas J. 
Crinion have joined the Manternach 
Company, advertising agency of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Imstead was for- 
merly associated with Carney & Kerr, 
Inc., and other agencies, and Mr. 
Crinion has been with the George Bat- 
ten Company and Hanff Metzger, Inc., 
both of New York. 


Cleveland Club Secretary’ in 
New Work 


Wesley Englehorn, secretary of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, left that 
organization December 31 to become 
connected with the Domestic and For- 
eign Trade Commercial Service _De- 
partment of the First National Bank 
of Boston. 


Burkart With Gibbons Agency 


O. F. Burkart, formerly of the 
Canadian Home Journal, Toronto, has 
joined the sales promotion department 
of J. J. Gibbons, Limited, Advertising 
Agency, also of Toronto. 


Door Com- 
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Business and Farm Paper Cam- 
paign Coming 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De 
troit, Mich., announces that the Remy 
Electric Company, Inc., also of Detroit, 
will start a campaign in January, using 
pucemty business and farm papers. 

oth the Advance-Rumely Company, 
LaPorte, Ind., and the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works, South Bend., Ind., will 
begin campaigns this month in imple- 
ment trade papers and sectional farm 
papers. One or two national farm 
papers will also be used. 


New President of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company 


Cyrus H. McCormick, president -of 
the International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, since its organization in 1902, 
has retired from that office and has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors. Harold F. McCormick, 
treasurer of the company from 1906 to 
1912, has been chosen to succeed him 
as president. 


“Race to Berlin” Is Won 


The Port of of Brest, France, has 
won the imaginary “Race to Berlin” 
which was staged by the S. O. S&S, 
A. E. F., in an endeavor to speed up 
the work of unloading transports. This 
contest’ was described in Printers’ 
Ink for December 19th (“Sales Con- 
test Idea Introduced in the Army”). 
The Port of Rouen was second and 
Marseilles was third. 


Simpson Agency Additions 

W. J. Miller and Leslie B. Horrell 
have joined the staff of the Simpson 
Advertising Service Company, St. Louis. 
Mr. Miller has been with the American 
Trust Company of St. Louis and Mr. 
Horrell with the Brown Shoe Company 
and the McElroy Sloan Shoe Com- 
pany, both of St. Louis. 


Sando With Auto Acéessory 
Jobber 


R. B. Sando has been appointed ad- 
poems manager of the Ciheon Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, an automobile ac- 
cessory jobbing concern. Until recent- 
ly he was general manager of the 
Briant Manufacturing Co., Indian- 
apolis. 


Louis H. Hays Dead 


Louis H. Hays, president of the 
Kaynee Company, manufacturer of boys’ 
shirts and blouses, Cleveland, died De- 
cember 21 of double pneumonia, follow- 
ing an attack of influenza. 


The Logansport, Ind., Pharos-Re- 
porter has appointed Franklin P. Al- 
corn, New York and Chicago, to rep- 
resent it in the national advertising 
field. 








—— 
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Fiction has its place, but not in the 
news columns of a newspaper.  Fol- 
lowing this principle has made 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


‘Always Reliable ”’ 
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Fuller 


Besides the clients 
of Fuller & Smith are: 


The Aluminum Castings Company, 
““Lynite” and ““Lynux”™ Castings. 
The American M ultigraph Sales Company, 
The Multigraph.’ 
The Austin Company, 
Standard and Special Factory- Buildings. 
The Beaver Board C ‘ompanies, 
“Beaver Board.’ 
The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
eaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 
Borton & Borton, 
Investment Securities. 
The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com any, 
Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines. 
The Cc entral Brass Manufacturing Company, 
“Quick-pression’’ Faucets. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company 
Moulding Machines and Foundry ‘Supplies. 
The Cleveland Provision Company, 
Wholesale Meats. 
The Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 
The Glidden Company, 
Varnishes and “‘Jap-a-lac’’ Household Finishes. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., 
“Regent” Illuminating Glassware; 
“Ivanhoe” Metal Reflectors. 
The Joseph and Feiss Company, 
*“Clothcraft"’ Men's Ready-To-Wear Clothing. 
Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning, 
Correspondence School. 
R. D. Nuttall Company. 
Tractor Gears. 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Compan 
Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths’ Tools and 
Machines; Builders’ Hardware. 
Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
“Gainaday”™ Electric Vashing Machines; 
““Gainaday” Electric Cleaners. 
The M. T. Silver Company, 
“Silver Style’’ W a Suits and Coats. 
Aotels Statler Company, In 
Hotels in Buffalo, C tee eland, Detroit and St. 
Louis. 
J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Firearms. 
John R. Thompson Company, 
Restaurants in 38 cities in the United States 
and Canada. 
The Timken- Detroit Axle Compan 
Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
oller Bearings. 
University School, 
College Preparatory School. 
The Upson Nut Company, 
Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 
The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Passenger Cars. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power Plant 
Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating Devices, 
Automobile Starting, Lighting and Ignition 
Equipment. 
Willard iy Battery Company, 
Storage tteries. 
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Member National Member 
Association The Merchants’ 
Manufacturers Association 
Since Founded of New York 


Return From Foreign Ads Profitable 


The Foreign Trade Bureau of the American Express Co. is 
advising exporters and American manufacturers that foreign 
advertising is profitable. In a statement supporting this view, 
the bureau says: 

“Americans should not hesitate to make the same propor- 
tionate investment in foreign advertising as in domestic adver- 
tising. The returns from the former are as great as from the 
latter. In many proved campaigns they have been not only 
as great but much quicker in fulfillment. Whether this adver- 
tising is done by the local jobber or by the manufacturer him- 
self, it is a necessary adjunct to the establishment of a buying 
market. 

“Foreign markets right now are peculiarly susceptible to new 
connections. Long established lines have been out of the 
market, well known trade names have disappeared, and com- 
merce in general has been so at a standstill that the aggressive 
advertiser who presents his wares now is sure of a receptive, 
impressionable audience. 

“The crucial test for our foreign trade is about to come. As 
the most skillful of all advertisers, all we need is to watch 
our step, combining our own aggressive methods with the 
English system of deference to the customs and habits of our 
prospective foreign customers.” 


See page 115, December 19 issue, or page 113, December 12 issue of Printers’ Ink, 
or full story regarding 


Countries Covered by El Comercio 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Costa Rica Guatemala Honduras Nicaragua Panama Salvador 
EUROPE WEST INDIES 
Portugal Spain Cuba Hayti Puerto Rico San Domingo Trinidad 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina Bolivia Brazil Chile Colombia 
Ecuador Paraguay Peru Uruguay Venezuela 
MEXICO PHILIPPINES 


El Comercio is sent monthly to carefully selected names in foreign countries, 

direct from Bindery to Post-Office in individual wrappers with the postage fully pre- 

paid, reaching representative Merchants, Manufacturers of all kinds, Importers, 

Dealers and Large Consumers of products made in the United States; also to Mining 

and Railroad Companies, Sugar and Coffee Plantations, etc. 

Sample copy, advertising rates and booklet, entitled “‘How the Export Paper Can 
Aid American Manufacturers,’’ on application. 


J. Shepherd Clark Co., Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L. CLARK, President and Manager 
114 Liberty Street 7 > - - New York City 
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What 
About Profit- 
Sharing? 





Here Is a List of Books and Arti- 
cles that Have Appeared in 
Printers’ INK and Other Publi- 
cations Dealing with This Sub- 
ject of Growing Interest—Manu- 
facturers Make Inquiries 





Wittiam L. Gitsert Crock Company 
Winstep, CONNECTICUT 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It is our belief that in the near fu- 
ture, much more attention will have to 
be given by manufacturers to profit- 
sharing plans in order to keep labor 


satisfi 
Can you, from your files, give us any 
information regarding recent books upon 


this subject? 

Any information which you can send 
us will be more than appreciated. 
Wittram L. Girrert Clock Company 

R. M. Witiams. 

F there really are such things 

as “signs of the times,” then 
the growing interest in profit- 
sharing (as reflected, for in- 
stance, in Printers’ INxK’s edi- 
torial mail-bag) certainly is one 
of them. Manufacturers in all 
parts of the country are study- 
ing this plan for developing loy- 
alty and co-operation among their 
employees by making them “part- 
owners in the business.” While 
most discussions of the question 
of profit-sharing deal only with 
this phase of it—dividing profits 
within the organization—there 
are other phases which are almost 
equally important. Sharing prof- 
its with your dealers as a means 
of creating their lively interest 
in sales of your product is be- 
ginning to come into the lime- 
light; and sharing profits with 
the ultimate purchasers them- 
selves is not unheard of. The 
whole “co-operative store” move- 
ment, which has received exten- 
sive discussion in Printers’ INK, 
really amounts to this. Associa- 
tions of retailers for co-operative 
manufacturing, such as the Amer- 
ican Druggists’ Syndicate, also 
have this principle involved. 

The greatest interest in the 
question of profit-sharing, how- 
ever, undoubtedly will centre 
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about the distribution of profits 
among employees as a means of 
preventing industrial unrest and 
securing the whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm of workers in their 
daily tasks—to say nothing of the 
more or less abstract principle 


of “ethical justice,” which is 
sometimes said to inhere in such 
a policy. 


Below is given a list of books 
that have been published on the 
subject of profit-sharing, as well 
as articles that have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and other periodi- 
cals—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Burrit, A. W. and others. Profit 
Sharing; Its Principles and Practice. 
New York, Harper & Bese. « FB +' 

Emmet, Boris. Profit-S in the 
United States cw. &. oy tatistics 
Bureau, Bulletin No. 208). Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1917. 

Fay, C. R. Co- partnership in Indus- 
try. "Cambridge, ( ngland); University 


Press, 1913 
Great Britain. Commercial, Labour 


and Statistical Department. Report on 
Profit Sharing and Labour Co-partner- 
ship in the United Kingdom. ondon, 


Darling & Son, Ltd., 1912. 
Laub, D. K. An Investigation of 
Ford Profit Sharing at the Close of the 


First Year. Detroit: Evening News, 
1914. 
Mitchell, Humfrey. Profit Sharing 


and Producers’ Co-operation in Canada. 
Bulletin of the Departments of History 
and Political and Economic Science in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. No. 
26, Jan. 1918. 

National Civic Federation. Profit 
Sharing by American Employers; per- 
centage of profits, etc., 1916. 

Pease, Edward R. Profit Sharing and 
Co-partnership; a Fraud and a Failure? 


London, Fabian Society, 1913. (Fabian 
Society, Fabian Tracts. No. 170). 
Tolman, William Social Engi 


New York, McGraw Publis ‘ 


neering. 
ing Co., 1909. ‘“Profit-Sharing,” p 201- 
233. 

Williams, Aneurin. Co-partnership 


and Profit Sharing. New York: Holt, 
1913. 
ARTICLES IN PRINTERS’ INK 


A Profit-Sharing Plan for Salesmen 


a  cccmned Old Abuses. August 
» 1917. 

A Substitute for Prize Contests, Feb. 
3, 1916. 

Basis of Rewarding Salesmen. March 


30, 1916 

Making the Dealer a Stockholder— 
Does It dese Him to Push the Goods? 
March 18, 1915. 

How the Ford Motor Company’s Plan 
of Remuneration Is Working Out. Dec. 
10, 1914. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Emmet, Boris. Extent of Profit Shar- 
ing in the United States; Its Bearing on 
Industrial Unrest. Jowrnal of Pohtical 


Economy. December, 1917. 
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Casson, Herbert N. Profit Sharing 
with Employees. System, Vol. 28, p. 
214-2 

on D. T. 
with Profit Sharing. 
agement. March, 1917. 

Fay, C. R. Co- ‘partnership i in Industry. 
Economic Journal. 529-541. 

Fisher, Boyd. When Prokt Sharing 
Fails and Where It Succeeds. System, 
March and > ‘we 1916. 

Fitch, J. A. Ford of Detroit and 
His Ten Million Dollar Profit eens 
Plan. Survey. Vol. 5-550. 

Gregory, Theodore. Lebier co-part- 
nership and Labour Unrest. Manchester, 
Eng., Statistical Society, Transactions, 
1914. Session 1913-1914. p. 1-28. 

Lee, J. R. So-called Profit Sharing 
System in the Ford Plant. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Sccial Science, May, 1916. p. 297-310. 

Pfahler, A. E. Profit Sharing As An 
Influence in Industrial Relations. An- 
nals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, May, 1915, p. 
200-208. 

Rand, Waldron H. Bonus-Profit-Shar- 
ing-Pensions. Journal 2. Accountancy, 
1911, ey 3% 493-504. 

Sm Fire Theory of Equitable 
"ps pal Westminster Review, 
Vol. 180, 492-512. 

thet ig J. W._ Profit Sharing Plans 
That Increase Efficiency. System and 
Modern Business. Vol. 20, p. 3-12. 

Stocks, J. L. Profit Sharing in 4 
eration. Economic Review, Vol. 

No. 3, p. 313-317. 

Webb, S. & B. Webb. Co-operative 
Production and Profit Sharing. New 
Statesman, 1914. Vol. 2, No. 45, Suppl. 
p. 1-31. 


Some Experiences 
Industrial Man- 


Berry Varnishes in Larger 
Space 


Berry Bros., Detroit, manufacturers 
of varnishes, will advertise more ex- 
tensively during the coming year than 
ever before, according to C. L. Forgey, 
advertising manager. 

“We see ahead the greatest period of 
prosperity the —- has ever known,” 
said Mr. Forgey, © portes in which 
business competition will be keener than 
ever before. There are very few prod- 
ucts made that do not demand the use 
of varnish somewhere in them, from 
shoes to engines, and we are going to 
make every effort to increase our busi- 
ness with the prosperity of the country.” 

Plans for getting foreign trade are 
also being made by Berry Bros., who 
have sold extensively abroad in the 
past. 

The success of the company’s mer- 
chandising plan is based largely on its 
dealers’ helps, according to Mr. Forgey. 
This service, also, is to be extended. 





Rodner Makes Agency Change 


A. E. B. Rodner, formerly with the 
Erwin & Wasey Company, Chicago, 
has joined the 7, em men Advertising 
Corporation, also of Chicago, as man- 
ager of the merchandising and plan de- 
partments. 
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“Hop” in Edison’s Copy 
W. B. Finney Apvertisinc Company 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 21, 1918, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


It is needless to say that I have 
greatly appreciated Painters’ Inx dur- 
ing the past several years—that it has 
frequently been a source of inspiration. 

But, honestly, every time I read a 
copy I feel just about like I do when 
in church, viz., like standing up and 
asking a few questions, or expounding 
some theories of my own. 

I have just concluded reading your 
issue of the 19th of December,‘and the 
article that struck me most forcibly, or 
rather one that aroused my argumenta- 
tive instinct is the one entitled “Ad- 
vertising Hop” by William Maxwell. 

Je have all read Edison’s copy, and 
ersonally I think most of us have 
»een impressed with what S. Roland 
Hall would call the “Key Note.” 

The dominant thought in most Edi- 
son copy is that you can’t tell or dis- 
tinguish the Edison sound reproduction 
from the original. 

If this isn’t selling copy, what is? 
To me it seems as though this “key 
note” drives hard at the very best pros- 
pects there can be for Edisons. say 
this because owing to the higher price 
on Edison in comparison with other ma- 
chines, the manufacturers must appeal 
to the musically educated, or perhaps 
I should say to the lovers of classical 
and near-classical music. 

It isn’t likely sd ae Edison own- 
ers are fond of “Jazz”—their ears are 
attuned to softer Ea al the offerings 
of the most rominent operatic stars. 

If this is the case—then the copy fea- 
turing the fact that you can’t tell the 
Edison reproduction from the original 
rendition is surely subtle seliing copy— 
copy that paves the way for the higher 
price, because it makes the quality ap- 
ea 
. And also what would you call the 
copy referring to the Diamond Disc— 
no changing of needles? Selling copy 
surely. 

The Mid-Western delegation doesn’t 
know what the sales cost in percentage 
terms is on Edisons, but I agree with 
myself in thinking that Edison has 
used, is using, and will use selling 
copy—profitably. 

Really, isn’t it mighty hard to write 
anything but sales copy—I mean “rea- 
son why” isms? Look at the street 
car cards—the posters, the full-page 
spreads with only a word or two of 
copy—and you find such as this— 

Zup—It Floats. 

Scat—Chases Dirt. 

Smellum—Even the Words Blend. 

Warren@W. Burcess. 


Boreham With Rankin 


Oswald S. Boreham has terminated 
his engagement as art executive with 
the New York office of the H. K. 
McCann Company. : 

After the first of the year he will 
be associated with the W. H. Rankin 
Company, of Chicago and New York, 
to undertake special copy and art work. 
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The Dominating Factor 
in Canadian Advertising 












To cover Canada efficiently and economically you should use 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE—it is Canada’s Dominant Maga- 
zine. 

MACLEAN’S wields powerful consumer influence—it is read 
by over 65,000 of Canada’s most influential and prosperous 
families—over 300,000 men and women who establish stand- 
ards throughout Canada. It carries advertising to the heart 
of Canada’s buying power. 

And advertising in MACLEAN’S is backed by strong dealer 
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influence—a mighty important factor in any campaign. This 
; is the result of 30 years concentration on the worth-while re- 
H tailers of Canada—30 years close connection with grocers, 
: hardware dealers, dry-goods men, haberdashers, stationers, 


and other dealers: 

The MacLean Publishing Company is known to merchants of 
Canada as the largest publishing house in the British Empire. 
Dealers have profited through reading our business publica- 
tions: we have their confidence. Our representatives are con- 
stantly calling on retailers from one end of Canada to the 
other. As a result very many of them are subscribers to 
MACLEAN’S and receive it in their homes. They read 
MACLEAN’S—see the advertisements and know what goods 
their customers will ask for. 

The confidence which belongs to MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE is extended to the advertising it carries. 
Advertising in MACLEAN’S automatically surrounds itself 
with a prestige of 30 years standing—it reduces selling effort 
and cost to a minimum by establishing a strong link between 


dealer and consumer in Canada. 


1 A new rate goes into effect February Ist and reservations are now being 
; made at the present low rate. January issue in new size—11x144%— 
now out—write for sample copy; also for rate card and other details. 


MACLEAN'S 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
183 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
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She SERVICE 


Wot an Hovertising Agency 


Troy, NY. 
Detroit Mitch. 
Un Corporation is, will 
be of interest pri- 


marily to sales and ad- 
vertising managers, sec- 
ondarily to treasurers 
and secretaries, and fun- 
damentally to all gen- 
eral managers and presi- 
dents, of Passenger Car, 
Truck, Tractor and Ac- 
cessory Manufacturers. 

What The Service Cor- 
poration is and does, will 
also vitally interest the 
best. Advertising Agents 
handling Automotive ac- 
counts. 

For its own activities 
and the work of these 
two classes of executives 
involve identical goals: 
greater sales through bet- 
ter distribution. 


HAT The Service 


What? 
Why ? 


Where? 











4 a 

Please don’t write for this 
book unless you qualify as 
an. interested automotive 
executive or advertising 
agent. The field served is 
so limited, that not many of 
these books will be called 
for, but we want each one 
that is, to be assayed, for the 


text is genuine ore-rock, rich 
in RESULTS. 
XY 























OULDN’T it Interest You 

to know, for example, how, 

from April, 1914, to Feb- 
ruary, 1915 one famous maker of 
motor cars (and one of the oldest 
in the business) increased his deal- 
er-body from fifty-nine to eleven 
hundred, ranking second only to 
Cadillac in his field? 
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CORPORATION 


By the same token, what The Service Corporation is 
not,* will also prove a departure from the dry-as-dusty in 
automotive marketing. 

Yet what it is or isn’t is no more important (in an an- 
nouncement of this sort) than 

WHY The Service Corporation came into being as a 
steady, straight-upward growth from acorn beginnings; 
reaching its present status as the servant of some of the fore- 
most manufacturers in the industry. 

WHERE this unique organization originated, is likewise 
a chapter by itself. A geographical and a biographical chap- 
ter in one: a chronicle of struggles and handicaps and con- 
quests, of persistent patience and winnings to recognition, on 
the part of The Service Corporation’s founders, that reads 
like romance. It is romance. Business romance: the dream 
of Service and its Coming-true. 

“But,” you say, “all this is camouflage! The what, 
why and where of The Service Corporation still remains 
unexplained.” 

You’re right. The real story, in many ways the most 
surprising story of the automotive selling world, involved in 
that explanation, could not be compassed in a dozen times 
this space, nor even in a lengthy magazine article. 

But the essence of it we are now engaged in putting into 
convenient book-form for strictly busy-man’s reading. 
Every automotive executive and advertising agent is invited 
to write us, on his personal stationery, for a complimentary 
copy. While the title is enigmatic, it is a dividend payer: 
The Dream That Went to Market. 

Kindly address your request to The Service Corporation 
—Automotive Sales Development Exclusively—Troy, N. 
, Detroit, Mich. 
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150 dealers, at our suggestion 
dropped 130 of them, and in 4 








: *It is NOT an advertising 
How another manufacturer, with “eee 
agency—an organization of 


systematizers—a firm of ac- 


a: \ 


months’ time had 175 new ones of 
the kind which fitted his proposi- 
tion and profited his .product? 
. . . These are but two incidents 
summarized from the pages of THE 
DREAM THAT WENT TO 
MARKET. 





countants—a group of time- 
study specialists—an associa- 
tion of employment experts 
—or a concern any part of 
whose income derives from 





















publishers’ commissions. 
Reon — 
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The South’s Leading 
Business Papers 


Within a few days six Northern manufacturers wrote us, all 
asking approximately the same question, viz.: “Now that we 
are released from Government work, we are looking for an 
outlet for our increased manufacturing facilities. Have 
you any suggestions to offer?” 

In the meantime, a Texas Oil Mill superintendent travels 
from Dallas to Atlanta, stopping at principal points, trying 
to buy an engine so he could enlarge his plant. He returned 
without finding any firm that could fill his order. 


Hardware stocks in the South are 40 per cent below normal. 


One of the largest manufacturers of farm implements, in 
establishing the 1919 sales quota for his various branch 
houses, has placed the Southeastern office at the head of the ; 
list. This isn’t guess work. He knows the Southern demand / 
for farm implements. 


In addition to textile machinery and factory equipment, the 
South’s textile mills are large buyers of a big variety of : 
products for their mill villages and welfare institutions. . 
This alone is a large and ever-increasing market. 


A little investigation will show that the development of pres- 
ent opportunities in the South will provide many manufac- 
turers with the desired additional trade. 


The Smith Publications can serve you most efficiently in the 



























South. 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
Members A.B.C. & A.B.P. ATLANTA, GA. 
SOUTHERN ENGINEER COTTON 





A monthly textile production journal 


& IMPLEMENT JOURNAL 


A monthly power plant engineering journal 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
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Personal Letters from Home Office 
Spur Branch Salesmen 






Keystone Lubricating Co. Also Finds Big Officials More Easy of Ap- 
proach Than in Pre-war Days 


By Philip Frances Nowlan 


HE’ Keystone Lubricating 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
with a large sales force operating 
from branches throughout the 
country, realized that it was not 
getting 100 per cent efficiency in 
its follow-up of prospects. It then 
installed a system of duplicate re- 
ports and checks from salesmen to 
branch and home office, and be- 
tween branch and home office, 
which have had marked results in 
putting on the company’s books 
business which formerly slipped 
away. 

The system not only provided 
the mechanical or automatic 
check, but in its working out 
opened the way for a distinct in- 
crease in the morale of the sales 
force through a more personal 
communication with the main 
office. 

To set the stage for an accu- 
rate understanding of this policy 
(for it is more than a mere sys- 
tem) it should be understood that 
the Keystone company sells more 
than lubricants. It sells a service 
in lubrication engineering, includ- 
ing the lubricants and the installa- 
tion of methods of using them 
adapted to the individual case 
after a study. The company has 
specialized itself into a field out 
of competition with the big refin- 
eries. 

This development is the out- 
growth of an original policy of the 
founder, who is now retired, his 
four sons conducting the business. 

The business was established in 
1884, and in the first period of its 
growth was specialized only so far 
as the effort to turn out a super- 
lative product and avoidance of 
low-price competition. The policy 


then was to leave samples with 
prospective customers for them to 
try out themselves and base their 
decisions on results. 





vertising. 
1 


The evolution from this to dem- 
onstrating to the customer the 
proper method of use was a nat- 
ural one. A still further develop- 
ment, coincident with the growing 
appreciation of the value of fric- 
tion elimination in power trans- 
mission, was the step to the serv- 
ice of putting expert lubrication 
engineers to work studying the 
problem of the individual prospect 
and outlining lubrication systems 
for important links in the chain of 
power generation, transmission 
and application. 


CORRESPOND TO THE 
SHOCK TROOPS 


The sales force, as organized to- 
day, consists of two corps, operat- 
ing territorially from branch offices 
and the main office. There are the 
salesmen proper, who sell the pros- 
pects on the company’s proposi- 
tion—a guarantee to save a certain 
percentage not in the cost of the 
lubricant per pound, but in the 
cost of lubrication. In addition, 
there is the engineering corps, 
which realiy is part of the selling 
organization. The engineers take 
up the work where the salesmen 
leave off—the switch from the 
man with the order-interest to the 
purely technical man having a de- 
cided value in keeping the cus- 
tomer sold as well as an obvious 
advantage of allowing both sales- 
man and engineer to concentrate 
their attention better on their re- 
spective specialties—and in a very 
large percentage of cases new 
problems develop before the close 
of the deal which result in the 
engineer’s turning in additional 
business. 

Initial contact with the prospect 
is obtained through direct solicita- 
tion by the salesmen and through 
the medium of technical paper ad- 


ENGINEERS 
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Under the former system the 
salesmen reported to the branch 
manager, who directed the follow- 
up of prospects, and except in 
extraordinary cases the home 
office’s connection commencing 
with acceptance by the prospect. 

It was found, however, through 
periodical “post-mortems” that 
many prospects got away. Some- 
times it was due to a human slip 
on the part of somebody, some- 
times to lack of information by 
the branch manager which the 
main plant could have supplied, 
sometimes to the fact that the as- 
sistant executive has not always 
the keenness and experience that 
the chief executive has in isolat- 
ing the proper line of attack in the 
individual case. 


DUPLICATE CHECK ON FOLLOW-UPS 


It was decided, then, that sales- 
men should make out a complete 
report of every call, and that for 
the sake of speed in co-operation 
he should send the duplicate of 
his report to the main plant. 

The branch manager proceeds in 
all respects as before, sending out 
the type of literature and general 
letters indicated by the salesman 
to keep the prospect’s interest 
alive and arranging the schedule 
of follow-up calls. 

In the meantime, however, the 
main office is receiving and scan- 
ning the duplicate reports. Those 
which show promise are placed on 
the prospect list. Names on this 
list may be the subject of letters 
of congratulation or suggestion to 
both branch managers and to sales- 
men. 

When sufficient time has elapsed 
for the prospect to have received 
a certain number of letters and 
literature of the general series and 
no order or further report has de- 
veloped, the case is automatically 
brought up in the main office sys- 
tem and becomes the subject of 
communication with branch man- 
ager or salesman. 

Notice by the home office, as evi- 
denced in personal letters from 
the officers of the company con- 
gratulating or making suggestions 
to the salesmen, is really appreci- 
ated by the latter, who thus have 
tangible evidence that their work 
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is being watched in an individual 
and human way, and not merely as 
a set of figures from a certain ter- 
ritory. Company officials and 
salesmen, particularly those in the 
distant territories, who are likely 
to get in to the main office only at 
very long periods, come to know 
one another better as men than 
they would otherwise, and this is 
a decided aid in the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the entire organi- 
zation. 

In addition to these personal 
letters to salesmen, the company 
keeps the organization and its 
prospects keyed up with periodical 
bulletins. These are printed and 
issued in single sheet form, one 
side bearing a piece of advertising 
copy, often a duplicate of a trade 
paper page, and the other two edi- 
torials, one of which is written by 
one or another of the four sons 
of the founder, who are the offi- 
cers of the company. 

The bulletins are intended both 
for members of the organization 
and for inclusion in the general 
mailing list. They are not there- 
fore addressed specifically to the 
selling force, but are simply em- 
bodiments of various sales appeals. 
Every effort is made to keep them 
timely and to inject into them the 
“personality” of the company. The 
following is typical and eloquent 
of the methods of interpreting the 
company’s position in the light of 
general business conditions of the 
day. 

PLANNING TO CONSERVE FUEL IN 
ALL POWER PLANTS 


“The following quotation from 
a newspaper clipping gives a brief 
outline of just what is to be done 
in the effort to save 25,000,000 to 
50,000,000 tons of coal annually in 
the industrial field: ‘Washington, 
May 8.—Preliminary steps toward 
putting into operation a general 
plan for fuel conservation in 
power plants were taken to-day 
when the Fuel Administration ap- 
pointed Thomas R. Brown, of 
Pittsburgh, as administrative en- 
gineer for the Pittsburgh district 
and C. P. Billings as special staff 
assistant. The plan contemplates 
the saving of from 25,000,000 to 
50,000,000 tons of coal used an- 

















nually in industrial plants by 
means of correcting operating 
methods. It includes personal in- 


spection of every power plant, 
classification and rating of every 
plant, and administrative engineer 
in each State or district. The 
programme which is in effect in 
the Pittsburgh district will be used 
as a model. 

“Nothing has appeared in print 
before which has given a more 
distinct idea of the true economy 
of correct and efficient methods. 
To be able to save 25,000,000 to 
50,000,000 tons of fuel annually by 
bringing operating methods up to 
date proves that in the past this 
much fuel actually has been wasted 
through inefficiency. 

“Inferior lubrication is one of 
the greatest contributing factors 
to the extravagant waste of fuel. 
Power waste in overcoming fric- 
tion means fuel wasted in produc- 
ing power—and we stand ready 
to prove that Keystone Grease 
and Keystone Systems of Lubri- 
cation will cut down the friction, 
conserve the coal pile and give 
superior lubrication service. Every 
day we receive reports from all 
over the country testifying to the 
exceptional economy and greater 
efficiency of Keystone Grease in 
America’s biggest and busiest in- 
dustrial centres.” 

The other editorial on this sheet 
told the story of a barrel of 
grease shipped in 1893, opened 
just recently, and of the condition 
it was found to be in. 

The company does not hesitate, 
upon occasion, to make superla- 
tive claims for its product, despite 
the growth of advertising senti- 
ment against this. But at the same 
time it is to be noted that by 
“superlative” I do not mean “ex- 
travagant.” Great care is taken 
to back up any statement that 
might conceivably be subject to 
criticism under this head. Testi- 
monials are often resorted to, and 
in some cases sworn statements 
of workmen in charge of lubri- 
cation. 

There is a general change of at- 
titude on the part of big officials 
the country over, the result of 
war-time conditions, the company 
has observed, well worth the while 
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of sales managers generally to 
take cognizance of. 

It is in the increasing attention 
which the big man is giving to 
affairs which formerly were left 
for the small man to take care of. 
It is, of course, the working out 
of conservation policies. 

Formerly, in the times which we 
are now learning to regard as 
wasteful times, lubrication mat- 
ters, selection and decision on va- 
rious kinds of lubricants were left 
pretty largely to men of the fore- 
man class, and the bigger officials 
were not so readily approachable 
by the lubrication salesman as they 
are to-day. 

Observation of this change in 
attitude has led the Keystone 
company consciously to change 
its tactics of presentation, and 
salesmen to-day are instructed to 
go straight for the big man wher- 
ever possible. This same thought 
is being applied in the trade paper 
advertising as well. Appeals are 
not specifically addressed to “Mr. 
Superintendent” as opposed to 
“Mr. Foreman,” but the charac- 
ter of copy has been changed suf- 
ficiently to increase its attraction 
for the bigger man through subtle 
differences in presentation. 

For instance, there is one piece 
of copy showing a scrap pile of 
machinery worn out by poor lubri- 
cation, which embodies the con- 
servation appeal. The company 
even .strikes out with the labor 
conservation appeal in an argu- 
ment to show how its product, 
through its lasting qualities, de- 
creases the frequency of refilling 
grease cups, a large item of 
labor in industrial organizations 
of voluminous mechanical equip- 
ment. 

Throughout the whole advertis- 
ing and sales policy of the com- 
pany is prominent the idea of serv- 
ice. The product itself is very 
little described save in terms of 
service. There is a marked ab- 
sence of any explanation or de- 
scription of manufacture, for the 
company assumes that if it is sell- 
ing not grease, but efficient lubri- 
cation, if it is guaranteeing that 
service and making good under its 
guarantee, that is the thing the 
purchaser is interested in. 
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Advertising Gives 
Bank Opening a Run- 
ning Start 





New Oklahoma City National Bank 
Gets Three-Quarters of a Mil- 


lion Deposits on Its Opening 
Day— Offers Inducements_ to 
First-Day Depositors, Termed 


Charter Members 


By J. M. Dawson 


HE recent successful launch- 

ing of the Liberty National 
Bank, at Oklahoma City, is a 
good example of what advertis- 
ing will accomplish when to all 
outward appearances the time 
seems to be inopportune. 

Coming in the midst of Lib- 
erty Loan, Red Cross and Y. 
M. C. A. drives, and other war 
activities, added.‘to the fact 
that the State was going 
through a most severe drought, 
the response in deposits both 
as to volume and number was 
most encouraging. 

Starting six weeks in ad- 
vance, 336-line copy was used, 
running in the local dailies and 
in some class papers. This told 
of the organization of the bank 
and of the men who were its 
officers and directors. 

This was followed each day 
with the same size copy with a 
photograph of an officer or di- 
rector and a brief biographical 
sketch. 

The opening copy laid stress 
on the fact that the directors 
came from many varied lines 
of industry. This method of 
selection, it was stated, would 
benefit the depositors because of 
the directors’ knowledge of their 
individual needs. 

The introduction of the officers 
and directors was concluded a 
week prior to the bank’s opening. 
The space was then increased to 
910 lines,- alternating the copy in 
the morning and afternoon papers. 

Then began a frank appeal for 
deposits on the opening day. The 
public was asked to become “Char- 
ter Member Depositors.” The 
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copy carried an illustration of an 
engraved certificate to be given 
each depositor on the opening 
day. The copy stated that on 
each succeeding anniversary of 
the bank’s opening, each Charter 
Member Depositor would be re- 
membered in a substantial way 
as a mark of appreciation. 

The day preceding the opening 
page copy was used in the three 
local papers, still carrying a 
straightforward appeal for de- 
posits and featuring the Charter 
Depositor’s certificate. 

Although the city is well sup- 
plied with banks, there being an 
even dozen dividing the business, 
yet the deposits on the opening 
day totaled more than $750,000. 
Over $500,000 came from 475 in- 
dividuals and firms, while the 





ONE OF THE PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


IN THE NPWSPAPERS 
country banks contributed $250,- 
000. 


Recognizing the necessity of 
small depositors utilizing their 
funds in the purchase of Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds, no 
appeal or any mention whatever 
was made in the copy for savings 
accounts and deposits from this 
source were negligible. 





George A. Lofland has rejoined the 
art department of the Joseph Richards 
Company, Inc., New York, having re- 
ceived his discharge from the service. 
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South American Newspapers 


are a very important factor in any 
Latin-American campaign. 


Due to the absence of magazine 
literature, the newspaper has no 
rival in the South American home. 


For some years our Foreign De- 
partment has been in the fortunate 
position of having direct business 
relations with the most impor- 
tant newspapers in South America. 


This ensures our clients correct 

prices and satisfactory service. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
° 


FRANK SEAMAN INCORPORATED 
470 Fourth Avenue, corner of 32nd Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office: Monroe Building, Monroe Street and Michigan Avenue 
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| Hamilton Holt 


will report the Peace Con- 
ference for The 
Independent 











He sails this week. The Editor 
|| of The Independent is peculiarly 
well fitted for this mission. 


He was one of the two or three 

Americans who attended the 
Second Hague Conference besides the 
official delegation. 








| q He brought together the group 
| of distinguished Americans who 
founded the League to Enforce 
Peace. 


| q He is a director of the Church 
| Peace Union, founded by Andrew 
Carnegie. 


MMIC TO, - 


| He was the first American Editor 
| to visit the entire battle front of 
Europe as a guest of the British 
Government. 


q. Mr. Holt has lectured throughout 
the United States on the great 
principles of world peace. From 
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the beginning he has insisted on a 
peace with victory and a peace en- 
forced by military and naval police. 
power. 


The Independent was the first 

periodical to predict the downfall 
of autocracy and the crash of empires, 
in its leading editorial entitled 
‘‘Whom the Gods Would Destroy,” 
which appeared August 10, 1914 four 
days after the World War was de- 
clared. 


Mr. Holt’s editorial in The Inde- 

pendent was the first proposal 
made after the war began to estab- 
lish a League of Nations. 


q While at Paris, Mr. Holt in ad- 

dition to procuring material 
that will be of interest to the readers 
of The Independent, will also serve 
on Committees sent to the Peace 
Conference by the League to En- 
force Peace, the Church Peace Union 
and the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 


The Independent 


KARL V. S. HOWLAND 
Publisher of The Independent 
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The World’s Largest Shipping Publi- 


cation. 


Carries over 1100 regular advertisers 
each issue. 


Second publication in field carries only 400 advertisers 


Acknowledged strongest exponent of 
the industry. 


Paid correspondents at all seaports 
send important news of the trade. 


Special Services to 
Advertisers 


A tip sheet containing advance con- 
struction news is sent free to advertisers. 


Lists on all shipping phases. 


Official Circulation Audits 
Furnished 


NEW YORK MARINE NEWS CO. INC. 
16 Beaver St., New York 


15% Commission Paid to Agencies. 



































Advertising 
That Has Hurt 
Canada 


Kipling and Gibbon the Historian 
Among Those at Fault—Miscon- 
ception of Climate Has Hurt 
Immigration — Canadians Like 





to be Known to Outsiders as 
Hardy Race 
From the “Home Bank Monthly,” 


Toronto, Canada 
er pra the Canadian people 
had learned to appreciate the 
force of advertising, their coun- 
try was handicapped by the dis- 
advantages arising from bad ad- 
vertising through the world-wide 
misrepresentations that were cur- 
rent as to the climate of Canada. 
The visitor, of whom it is re- 
corded in the “seventies,” that he 
observed Canadians evérywhere 
saluted each other with such 
greetings as: “It is a fine day!” 
or “A nice day to-day!” because 
they were so accustomed to in- 
clement weather that even a pas- 
sably mild or clear day was an 
impressive novelty, had been de- 
luded by this misguided advertis- 
ing propaganda. 

The French explorers, whose 
chronicles record the earliest ob- 
servations as to climate, wrote 
uniformly good and effective ad- 
vertising copy for Canada. Cham- 
plain, who, with his party, suf- 
fered great privations during the 
winter of 1605, his first in Que- 
bec, modified his complaint in the 
following terms: “It is not easy 
to know this country without win- 
tering here. On arrival in the 
summer everything is charming, 
from the foliage in the woods to 
the fine landscape, and the plenti- 
ful fisheries of every kind.” Ad- 
verse reports as to the length, 
severity and uniform prevalence 
of winter did not gain circulation 
until after the English occupation 
in 1759. The libellous jest, de- 
scribing the seasons of Canada as 
“nine months winter and three 
months cold weather,” actually 


appeared in a pamphlet printed 
in London in 1784, and while it 
was applied originally to a portion 
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of New Brunswick only, it was 
evidently regarded as too good a 
joke for mere local reference and 
came, in time, to be accepted as 
a comprehensive meteorological 
summary on climatic conditions 
throughout British Canada. The 
most far-reaching mis-statement 
is contained in the first volume 
of “Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” a _ work 
which, during the time of its pub- 
lication, 1776 to 1787, and during 
the succeeding several genera- 
tions, enjoyed a wider popularity 
among all classes of readers than 
it does in the present day when 
we take our heavier literature in 
homeopathic portions of excerpts 
and compendiums. The historian 
is observing “some of the most 
important circumstances of cli- 
mate” in Europe when he intro- 
duces Canada in the following dis- 
sertation : 

“Some ingenious writers have 
suspected that Europe was much 
colder formerly than it is at pres- 
ent, and the most ancient descrip- 
tions of the climate of Central 
Europe tend exceedingly to con- 
firm their theory. The general 
complaints of intense frost and 
eternal winter are perhaps little 
to be regarded, since we have no 
method of reducing to the ac- 
curate standard of the thermome- 
ter the feelings or the expressions 
of an orator, born in the happier 
regions of Greece or Asia. But I 
shall select two remarkable cir- 
cumstances of a less equivocal na- 
ture. 1. The great rivers which 
covered the Roman nrovinces, the 
Rhine and the Danube, were fre- 
quently frozen over, and capable 
of supporting the most enormons 
weights. The barbarians, who 
often chose that severe season for 
their inroads, transported, with- 
out apprehension or danger. their 
numerous armies, their cavalry, 
and their heavy wagons, over a 
vast and solid bridge of ice. 
Modern ages have not presented 
an instance of a like phenomenon. 
2. The reindeer, that useful ani- 
mal, from whom the savage of 
the North derives the best com- 
forts of his daily life, is of a con- 
stitution that supports, and even 
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requires, the most intense cold. 
He is found on the rock of Spitz- 
berg, within ten degrees of the 
pole; he seems to delight in the 
snows of Lapland and Siberia, but 
at present he cannot subsist, much 
less multiply, in any country to 
the south of the Baltic. In the 
time of Czsar, the reindeer, as 
well as the elk and the wild bull, 
was a native of the Hercynian 
forest. The modern improve- 
ments sufficiently explain the 
causes of the diminution of the 
cold. These immense woods have 
been gradually cleared, which in- 
tercepted from the earth the rays 
of the sun. The morasses have 
been drained, and, in proportion 
as the soil has been cultivated, the 
air has become more temperate. 
Canada, at this day, is an exact 
picture of ancient Central Europe. 
Although situated in the same 
parallel with the finest provinces 
of France and England, that 
country experiences the most rig- 
orous cold. The reindeer are 
very numerous, the ground is cov- 
ered with deep and lasting snow, 
and the great river of St. Law- 
rence is regularly frozen, in a 
season when the waters of the 
Seine and the Thames are usual- 
ly free from ice.” 

The argument that the cold of 
the northern countries is uni- 
versally moderating will find sup- 
port with those seasoned Ca- 
nadians who can recall the win- 
ters of forty and fifty years ago. 
But the official records for To- 
ronto show only two and three 
degrees difference between the 
coldest day of fifty-five years ago 
and of three years ago. On Jan- 
uary 10, 1859, the thermometer 
registed 26.5 degrees below zero; 
on February 5, 1886, 23 degrees 
below, and on January 10, 1914, 
22 degrees below. The experience 
of a few years will prove that an 
unusually low degree of tem- 
perature is a probability during 
any winter, although the “spells” 
are undoubtedly shorter than in 
former generations. While the 


early settlers may not have had to 
endure cold snaps of any greater 
severity than have been  oc- 
casionally known in recent years, 
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the fact that they were withoy 
the protection of warmly op. 
structed homes, or the comforts 
of stoves or scientifically planned 
heating systems, must have added 
sensibly, if not actually, to the de. 
grees of frost to be endured. 

A factor which stimulated the 
cold weather advertising campaign 
for Canada was the anxiety of 
Canadians to be regarded as 3 
race hardy enough to endure cold 
weather without discomfort, It 
was this national pose which in- 
spired a poet, in the “Limerick” 
style of ‘verse, to tell of the young 
man in Quebec, who, while stand- 
ing in snow that was up to his 
neck, pleasantly remarked on the 
weather with characteristic brag- 
gadocio. When. this light effusion 
was followed by the more serious 
and artistic production, “Our 
Lady of the Snows,” there was 
a general protest and a demand 
that the first move towards “set- 
ting the house in order” should be 
to allay misapprehension regard- 
ing perennial snows and year-long 
winters in Canada. But this 
movement had already begun in 
1888, when the Winter Carnival 
at Montreal was discontinued, al- 
though it had been a profitable 
and widely popular event for the 
five preceding winters. 


Addition to J. H. Cross Com- 


pany Staft 


Wilmer A. Butler, formerly with N 
W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, and later 
manager of the Eugene McGuckin Co., 
of the same city, has joined the J. H 
Cross Company, Philadelphia Advertis- 
ing Agency, as office manager. 


Radoye With Haynes Auto 


G. U. Radoye has been appointed 
assistant sales and advertising manager 
of the Haynes Automobile Company, 
Kokomo, Ind. He has been associat 
with the advertising department of the 
Nerayee & Marmon Company, Indian- 
apo 


Honors to Cleveland Ad Club 
President 


Sidney S. Wilson, president of. the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, has been 
elected business manager and treasurer 
of Western Reserve University. He is 
a member of the class of 1888 of the 
university. 
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The St. Louis Globe-Democrat Sets 
Another New High Mark in 
Daily Circulation! 


188,507 


Daily Average for November 


An Increase of 53 93 8 Over Nov.,1917 
3 


This Record-Breaking Gain of Over 40% in One Year 
Has Been Attained by the Steadyand Consistent Month- 
by-Month Growth Shown Below: 
Daily Average for November, 1917, 134,569 
Daily Average for December, 1917, 137,402 
Daily Average for January, 1918, 141,142 
Daily Average for February, 1918, 151,254 
Daily Average for March, 1918, 157,615 
Daily Average for April, 1918, 161,541 
Daily Average for May, 1918, 166,839 
Daily Average for June, 1918, 170,261 
Daily Average for July, 1918, 176,360 


Daily Average for August, 1918, 177,811 
Daily Average for Sept., 1918, 175,822 
Daily Average for Oct. , 1918, 179,876 

Daily Average for Nov., 1918, 188,507 


ST. LOUIS 


Globe-Democrat 


Largest Daily Circulation of Any St. Louis Newspaper 


























NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St. J. RICHARDS GUY 8S. OSBORN J. BR. SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL 
302 Tribune Bldg. 1302 Tribune Bidg. 403 Ford Bidg. 742 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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We “crow” not so much because of our own 
growth, but because of the part that Meyercord 
Decalcomania Window Signs have had in the 
growth of thousands of others. 

This, and the fact that every leading national advertiser 
and thousands of small manufacturers in all lines use 
Meyercord Decalcomania Transfer Window Signs, is ample 
proof of their value. 

Meyercord Window Signs reproduce faithfully any trade 
mark, design, or slegan—in any number of colors and gold. 
The dealer then easily and quickly transfers these beau 
tiful transparent colors to his windows, where they remain 
indefinitely, and where they are distinctly seen from the 
inside and the outside, always telling your story in the 
most attractive manner. 

Meyercord Transfer Window Signs will solve your sign 
problems as they have thousands of others. 

The sending to you of a sketch and a cost estimate will 
incur no obligation, if you will simply state your needs. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. - - Chicago 
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“Heatherbloom” 
Owners to Liquidate 
Business 





A. G. Hyde & Sons Decide to Dis- 
continue After Forty-one Years 
in Cotton Goods Field—Firm 
Widely Known on Account of 
the “Heatherbloom” Advertising 





NE of the surprises of the 
past week was the announce- 
ment that the business of A. G. 
Hyde & Sons, wholesale cotton 


merchants, of New York, and 
owners of the “Heatherbloom” 
trade-mark, is to be liquidated 


after an existence of forty-one 
years. At the time this edition 
of Printers’ INK goes to press 
no statement of its plans had 
been issued by the company. There 
is apparently no question as to 
its solvency. Its credit in the 
trade is regarded as 100 per cent 
good. The company has had no 
paper on the market for two years. 
The financial statement issued as 
of December 31, 1917, showed a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, a sur- 
plus of $2,124,000, and total assets 
of $4,558,000. The current liabili- 
ties were $1,434,000 

According to the best informa- 
tion obtainable the business is to 
be discontinued because of a de- 
sire on the part of the heirs of 
the estate of the late Seymour J. 
Hyde to retire their investment 
from the company at as early a 
date as possible. 

William H. Stonaker, the treas- 
urer of the company, when asked 
if the war had anything to do 
with the decision to liquidate, re- 
plied in the negative. The com- 
pany, he said, had made a good 
profit in recent years. 

One of the subjects connected 
with the liquidation that has a 
wide interest among manufac- 
turers and retailers in the dry 
goods field is. the disposition of 
the company’s widely known 
trade-mark “Heatherbloom.” It 
was a representative of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, who 
a number of years ago convinced 
Mr, Hyde of the advertising pos- 
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sibilities of his products and se- 
cured the account for that agency. 
The campaigns which were after- 
ward carried on in the newspapers 
and magazines, and through the 
use of a striking electric light dis- 
play sign on upper Broadway, 
built up a large and profitable 
business for the company, not 
only in the United States and 
Canada, but in foreign countries. 
The large sales were continued 
until a few years ago when, 
through a whim of fashion, that 
particular style of goods went out 
of vogue. But in spite of this 
fact there has been a fair de- 
mand, though of course, nothing 
like what it was formerly. Should, 
the popularity of products of this 
kind be revived the owners of the 
trade-mark will again be able to 
realize upon the good will created 
by years of extensive advertising. 

The present officers of the com- 
pany are A. Filmore Hyde, presi- 
vice- 


dent; William E. Brown, 
president; H. W. Barlow, second 
vice-president; William H. Ston- 


aker, treasurer, and A. W. Wylde, 
secretary. 





Fifty Per Cent Increase for 
Billings & Spencer 


The Billings & Spencer Company, 
Hartford, Conn., is planning on invest- 
ing half as much again in advertising 


in 1919 as was appropriated in 1918. 
The list includes fully $25,000 in busi- 
ness paper space alone, according to 
Kenneth Groesbeck, of the Harry Por- 
ter Company, New York, which is 
handling the account. A number of 
weekly and monthly publications are to 
be included in the national campaign. 
The advertising will be of an_ insti- 
tutional nature, as in the past, center- 
ing around the personnel of the organ- 
ization, the character of the men, etc. 





Blaine-Thompson Makes Addi- 
tions 


Paul Bruce Gray, of Boston, and 
Frederic Atherton Hamilton, of Cin- 
cinnati, have joined the staff of the 


Blaine-Thompsen Company, advertising 
agency of the latter city. Mr. Gray 
was in training at Officers’ Trainin 
Camp when the events of November 1 
transpired which prevented his win- 
ning a commission. Mr. Hamilton was 
formerly with the. Blaine-Thompson 
couney, leaving some time ago to re- 

comers | from a surgical operation. He 

1 be in charge of the copy depart- 
ment. 
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Representatives 
Discuss What’s Ahead 
for Business 


HE business outlook for the 

coming year was discussed at 
a meeting of the Representatives 
Club held at the McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, Dec. 30. Advertising 
agents and representatives of na- 
tional advertisers discussed the 
problems which face business, and 
suggested ways by which pub- 
lishers’ representatives may make 
themselves more useful to the 
men on whom they call. 

That new conditions demand 
new and better methods than pre- 
vailed in the past, was the theme 
of almost every speaker. “Amer- 
ica’s production has been in- 
creased by fifty or sixty per cent,” 
said O. H. Blackman, of the 
Blackman-Ross Company. “This 
production cannot be decreased— 
we are on a new industrial plane 
and must remain there.” The en- 
try of woman into industry; the 
developing prosperity and, there- 
fore, developing needs of the 
farmer; the world markets 
brought to America’s attention 
forcibly by the exigencies of war 
—all these, he believes, will pro- 
foundly modify our industrial 
situation. “The war has lifted us 
to a higher plane of opportunity,” 
he said. “Great responsibility 
rests upon advertising men to de- 
velop these opportunities.” 

C. W. Hoyt, of Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc., feels that manufacturers 
must not overlook the hungry do- 
mestic market in order to indulge 
in more romantic but often less 
profitable export business. For- 
eign markets are, of course, im- 
portant, but our first duty is to 
reach the hundred millions at 
home. He believes that the sol- 
diers back from the trenches will 
set a new pace for the rest of us 
when they ‘get back into business. 

; Richards, of the J. A. 
Richards Company, emphasized 
the necessity for building up 
trade-marked lines of goods rather 
than selling a manufacturer’s out- 
put under the private brand of 
the purchaser, whether wholesale 
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or retail. Only in this way cp 
the manufacturer become inde. 
pendent of the distributor. 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the A. A. A. A: W. 
A. McDermid, of the Gerhard 
Mennen Chemical Company, and 
president of the A. N. A.; F. A& 
Wilson-Lawrenson, of the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
and Frank L. E. Gauss, adver. 
tising manager of Womans 
World, discussed other phases of 
reconstruction problems. 


. 


More Oranges and Lower 


Prices 


The California Fruit Growers’ Ex. 
change is advertising in grocery trade 
publications that “The Orange Short- 
age Ends~—and prices are lower.” The 
copy carefully explains the reason for 
the shortage, which was, primarily, a 
disastrous heat wave in June, 1917, 
which reduced shipments last winter by 
about 63 per cent. 

Dealers in oranges are invited to send 
for “our special list of retail display 
material and store decorations, most of 
which is free,” and make their selec- 
tions of such material as they wish. 


Branded Oysters Again 


Grocers of Canada are being invited 
through trade advertising to stock “Sal- 
tesea” Oysters, packed by the Oceanic 
Oyster Company of Canada, Limited, 
Montreal. “Saltsea” Oysters are packed 
with a different system from that used 
in the well known “Sealshipt” experi- 
ment in the United States several years 
ago. In this case the oysters are packed 
in glass jars, with the label on a nar- 
row strip of paper at the top, giving a 
clear view of the contents. he screw- 
cap is sealed down with a paper ribbon. 


Lewis Goes Higher With 
Packard, of New York 


H. Bertram Lewis has been ap 
ointed manager of distribution of the 

ackard Motor Car Company of New 
York. He has been connected with 
Packard interests for ten years, having 
been assistant to the president. 

A. Harrington, vice-president of 
sales, has resigned to handle the na- 
tional truck accounts for the Packard 
factory. 


Charles A. Stein With New 
York Agency 
Charles A. Stein, advertising man- 
ager of Kohler & Campbell, Inc., piano 
manufacturers, New York, has become 
associated with Birch-Field & Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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-| Announcement 


The 
Progressive Farmer 


announces the engagement of 


L. A. NIVEN 





er 

| as Advertising Manager. 

fe » ’ | 

“ mee «Mr. Niven has had wide experience in 
4 a agricultural work. He was born and 
; reared on a Southern farm; is a graduate of North Caro- 
2 lina State College, and did two years’ post-graduate work 
at Cornell University in the State College of Agriculture. 
4 In addition to teaching agriculture four years, he has had 


experience in Extension and Experiment Station Work, 
and has had six years’ experience in agriculture editing 


and advertising. 


We believe Mr. Niven is qualified in a 
peculiar way to render valuable service 
} to advertisers and advertising agencies. 


rs “* © Gee 


We also wish to announce that Mr. Farris, 
who for the past two years has been our 
General Representative in the WesternTer- 
ritory, office 320 New York Life Building, 
Chicago, has been made General Repre- 
sentative for the Eastern territory also. 








BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 





Standard Farm Papers, Inc Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Conway Bidg., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. New York, N. Y. 
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We have just arranged with 
Dr. W. E. AUGHINBAUGH, 


America’s most noted authority on 4 
foreign trade, to write for Frank rae 
Waterhouse & Company’s —_ 


“Pacific Ports” || : 


Monthly Magazine, a year’s series of ol 


“‘How”’ articles, assisting the exporters ~ 
and manufacturers of the entire coun- 4 
try to develop foreign business, with r 
especial reference to Pacific ports. We ; 
believe this will prove the most com- . 


prehensive and valuable, the most con- 7 
structive guidance foreign traders have | 
ever had set before them. The Pacific } 
ports open to American exporters the 
great opportunity of the future. 








“Pacific Ports” Annual and Monthly Publi- | 
cations Indispensable to Foreign Traders. | 


PACIFIC PORTS, Inc. 


WELFORD BEATON, General Manager 
SEATTLE 


NEW YORK, 50 Church Street VANCOUVER, B. C., Rogers Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, Hearst Building YOKOHAMA, 101 Ohgicho-Nichome 





























Yes, the “Corpse” of German Propa- 
ganda Does Need Watching 


New Evidence of a Strong Anti-American Campaign 


By J. 


S was suggested in an edi- 
A torial in Printers’ Ink of 
December 19, commenting on H. 
C. Emery’s statement that Ger- 
man propaganda had died, there 
is every good reason for watch- 
ing that corpse. It’s my opinion 
that it’s a very live corpse. 

Any idea that the Germans have 
suddenly reformed, that the re- 
verse of fortune which they have 
admitted by signing the armistice 
and by conforming to its condi- 
tions is accompanied by a com- 
plete change of heart, that they 
have abandoned their aims of 
conquest not merely by barbarous 
onslaught in the field but also by 
despicable methods in trade and 
commerce, that as a consequence 
American business men may again 
breathe freely, secure from appre- 
hension as to further treacherous 
attacks from that quarter, any idea 
of this kind is dangerous. 

Those who have kept in touch 
with events in Germany must 
know that to. entertain such an 
idea is to violate the dictates of 
ordinary common sense. Those 
who follow the official announce- 
ments of our administrative depart- 
ments, some of which announce- 
ments are equivalent to official 
notes of warning in this regard. 
must realize that it is imperative 
for American business men not 
to give way to complacent disre- 
gard of any further danger, but 
to redouble their vigilance. 

Americans would be the last in 
the world to hit an individual or 
a nation that is down. But the 
present is not a case in point. It 
is strictly a question of facing 
facts, of seeking out the truth. of 
refusing to be cajoled into closing 
their eyes and being led once more 
into ambush. 

Every American engaged in in- 
dustry and commerce would re- 
joice if business were really freed 


T. M. 


from its worst incubus, if it were 
an established fact that the old 
American principles of freedom 
and honesty and  above-board 
methods in competitive trade 
were re-instated throughout the 
world. But unfortunately there 
is nothing to prove it, apart from 
the conjectures of well-intentioned 
but obviously ill-informed per- 
sons. On the contrary, there is 
unfortunately every reason to be- 
lieve that nothing of the kind has 
occurred. 

The Germans had long ago pre- 
pared for the eventuality of de- 
feat in the field. 

It is more than a year ago since 
German business men began to 
agitate more or less openly the 
prospect of Germany losing the 
war and the measures which in 
that case should be adopted so 
that defeat might be converted 
into victory. Then began the con- 
ventions of leading merchants and 
manufacturers, which were held in 
Hamburg. 


A “STAGED” REVOLT 


We heard that Hamburg was 
revolting against Berlin. Vigorous 
speeches of the late Albert Ballin 
and other business magnates were 
quoted as indicating that the men 
who in industry and commerce 
had been the makers of the great 
and prosperous modern Germany 
were breaking loose from the 
Junkers and the Military Party 
who were dominating the Empire. 
The close observer, however, had 
reason to be skeptical regarding 
the pretended arraying of Ham- 
burg against Berlin. 

He learned, for instance, that 
Government officials were lending 
the prestige. of their presence at 
some of these Hamburg conven- 
tions. At one of them, more than 
a year ago, Herr Huldermann, a 
director of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
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can Steamship Company, delivered 
an address in which he openly con- 
templated the ill success of the 
German armies in the field and 
forecast the future in that event. 
Scores of Reichstag deputies and 
representatives of several of the 
Imperial Government departments 
were present on the occasion, hav- 
ing been conveyed to Hamburg in 
special trains. Although the Ham- 
burg men were supposed to be 
more or less in revolt, there was 
a distinctly official air about the 
meeting. 

Herr Huldermann said that, in 
the worst eventuality for Ger- 
many, it would be part of the 
stipulations in the peace confer- 
ence that that country’s enemies, 
the Allies and the United States, 
would agree to pool their raw ma- 
terials and to allot a share to Ger- 
many, and would also pool their 
shipping, with Germany again re- 
ceiving ber allotment. It would 
be necessary, he said, for the busi- 
ness men of Germany to be al- 
lowed a prime share in the ad- 
ministration of the State. The 
diplomatic service and the foreign 
representation generally should be 
the prerogative solely of those 
versed in economic matters. 

The men who had made Ger- 
many rich by their dealings with 
foreign countries should be en- 
trusted with the task of re-estab- 
lishing friendly feelings for Ger- 
many on the part of those who 
had been her enemies. He then 
described the plans for quickly re- 
newing German commerce with 
the neutral nations and pointed 
out the prospects for the expan- 
sion of German commerce in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe, through 
the development of waterways, 
closer union with Austria and 
other means. 

His speech was distributed 
broadcast to the business men of 
Germany and was heralded in 
business organs as an encouraging 
and satisfying announcement. It 
will be worth watching, by the 
way, to see how good a prophet 
Herr Huldermann was. At any 
rate, here was the impression that 
if Germany lost the war the Mili- 
tary Party would hand over the 
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reins to the business lead 
Berlin would yield to Hamburg. 
With the signing of the armis- 
tice the military oligarchy sy. 
rendered control of the goverm- 


ment. The business men do not 
yet seem to have assumed control, 
There is what appears to be an 
interregnum—the customary phe- 
nomenon in the change over from 
one order to another. 

In this case it looks like good 
business. There are times when 
a simulation of disorder is first- 
class strategy. General Joffre, in 
the last week of August, 1914, and 
in the first days of September, de- 
liberately gave the appearance of 
disorderly rout to the retirement 
of his forces to the positions on 
the Ourcq and the Marne, where 
he had decided that the great 
battle should be fought. Von 
Kluck with the German First 
Army blundered headlong into 
the trap that had been laid for 
him. 

The stories we now hear of ad- 
ministrative disorder in Germany 
are for the most part of indirect 
origin, being reports from Copen- 
hagen or Berne or other more or 
less dubious source. The news 
from reliable eye-witnesses on the 
spot indicates an orderly continu- 
ance of government in Germany. 
Minor disorders are bound to 
occur, but the surprising thing in 
this case is the absence of serious 
and widespread disorder. 

Great homogeneous nations of 
modern times show the power of 
quick recuperation from disastrous 
wars. France after 1871 “came 
back” with a strength and rapidity 
that surprised the world, although 
in the period immediately after her 
disaster she had to contend with 
the Communist troubles. which 
seemed grave indeed at the time. 

To speak of disaster in Ger- 
many’s case is probably a misuse 
of words. The end of the war 
sees Germany in relatively good 
physical condition, in comnarison 
with the other nations of Europe. 
The “imperial democratic govern- 
ment,” as Premier Clemenceau 
characterizes it, is in the hands 
of “Socialists,” probably long pre- 
ordained for the task. Ebert and 
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Che Globe 


“Canada’s National Newspaper” 
Announces the appointment 
: of 
William Findlay 
of the 


Journal Newspapers, Ottawa 
as 


Advertising Manager 


Effective January 15th 





HAASAN LR 





Toronto, Canada 
January, 1, 1919 
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eee reason why forward- looking 
business executives read 


20,000 net paid 
circulation for J, anuary, 1919, 
issues and growing at the rate of 2, 000 


additional subscribers a month. 
(Ussued Every Other Week. 


as Representative: 


15c. a Copy ; $3.00 a Year) 


Write today for Advertising Director 
R. rate card and de- Water Drey, Vice-Pres 
ae Gas "Building tailed information 299 Broadway 
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Scheidemann were as much a 
part of the imperial organizatiorr 
as the Kaiser himself. They or 
others like them may be expected 
to stay in’ power as long as sym- 
pathy is a desideratum and until 
Germany, in apparent abasement 
and abandonment, obtains a “good 
ace.” Then perhaps we may 
look for the fulfilment of Herr 
Huldermann’s forecast of the tak- 
ing over of the administration by 
Germany’s business men. 

But no radical change in Ger- 
man commercial methods need be 
looked for. Herr Huldermann in 
that comforting address to Ger- 
man business men dealing with the 
eventuality of loss of the war in 
the field spoke of the other war 
—the Wirtschaftskrieg—the eco- 
nomic, or commercial war—which 
must go on and which Germany 
must win. The commercial war 
is still on. It had never ceased. 
And it allows no place for the 
ethics of commerce as understood 
in America. The scientific meth- 
ods of “economic penetration” as 
taught in the Handelsakademien, 
the business colleges of Germany, 
and as practiced by the diplomatic, 
the financial and the commercial 
organizations of that country are 
founded on unscrupulous disre- 
gard for common honesty and for 
the rights of others. 


UNITED STATES THE TARGET OF 
GERMAN CAMPAIGN 


Propaganda with a view to 
trade advantage continued during 
the war and still continues. Its 
chief virulence to-day is directed 
against the United States. From 
all over Europe we have reports 
of the energetic campaign being 
waged in the interest of German 
commerce by special agents and 
by the diffusion of printed mat- 
ter. American correspondents have 
cabled accounts of the “tireless 
German propaganda” which is be- 
ing carried on for the purpose of 
disrupting the good relations be- 
tween the Allies and the United 
States. 

The Department of Commerce 
has recently published some items 
regarding German commercial 
Practices in Denmark, which indi- 
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cate that there is no change in the 
methods which have come to be 
known as characteristically Ger- 
man. The State Department has 
let it be known that, according to 
its advices from The Hague, Pro- 
fessor Brinckmann is still in Hol- 
land in charge of German propa- 
ganda for foreign countries, and 
that he is actively engaged in 
a particularly vicious campaign 
against the United States. The 
advices intimate that Brinckmann 
has agents in the United States 
who are keeping under cover, but 
who are giving occasional evi- 
dences of their activities. 

Brinckmann is one of Germany’s 
well-known teachers of the “scien- 
tific” way of developing commerce 
to the detriment of other nations. 
If the present “Socialist” govern- 
ment keeps him still in office and 
authorizes him to continue his 
work, it is an object lesson which 
American business cannot afford 
to overlook regarding the con- 
tinuity of .German commercial 
policy. 

And let there be no easy as- 
sumption that Germany’s commer- 
cial influence abroad has been de- 
stroyed as a result of the war. 
One significant incident in this 
connection can now be made 
known without prejudice to the 
interests of Germany’s adversaries. 
When Great Britain started the 
blacklisting of German firms 
abroad a number of German banks 
and business firms on the west 
coast of South America came 
under the ban. These German 
concerns determined to retaliate 
by doing a little blacklisting of 
their own. So powerful were 
they that British, French and 
American houses were thereby 
stopped from doing business. It 
was regarded as the part of wis- 
dom for the British Government 
quietly to suspend that part of 
its blacklist, and business was re- 
sumed, 

Thus far at least the leopard has 
not changed his spots and it would 
be imprudent for American busi- 
ness men to disregard warnings of 
conditions that continue to be a 
menace to the free development 
of American commerce. 












Secretary Redfield Wants to Help 
in Meeting New Problems 


How the Department of Commerce Can Be of Service 


ITH the dissolution on Jan- 
uary 1 of the War Industries 
Board, the Conservation Division 
of that board passes over to the 
Department of Commerce. As 
heretofore existing, the Conserva- 
tion Division was purely a war- 
making agency. Its sole purpose 
was to help in carrying on the 
fight. It called in the industries, 
learned from them the steps which 
should be taken to procure mate- 
rials, to eliminate waste and to 
facilitate production and then is- 
sued orders which were manda- 
tory. It accumulated a vast store 
of information of the highest 
value to the nation’s industries. 
It has been understood that 
there is no purpose to project war 
conservation methods into peace 
times, for conservation in peace 
and conservation in war are two 
entirely different concepts. There 
is a natural interest to learn what 
the new function of the Conserva- 
tion Division will be, and William 
C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, queried by a representative 
of Printers’ INK on this subject 
and regarding the general policy 
of the Department of Commerce 
in the new period, has replied 
with the following statement: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


WasHINGTON, Dec. 19, 1918. 


My Dear Sir: 

It is the earnest wish of the 
Department of Commerce to help 
our industries in every practicable 
way. It was created for that pur- 
pose. Hitherto it has been able 
in the foreign field and in that of 
scientific research to be of much 
service to American business. The 
time seems ripe to enlarge that 
service in the domestic field by 
maintaining the touch with indus- 
try that the War Industries Board 
has had, and through that develop- 


ing helpful relations between the . 
1 


Government and industry, to their 
mutual good. 

We shall continue the work of 
the Conservation Division and 
that of industrial standardization 
of the War Industries Board, as 
well as the reclamation work and 
the work of the special commit- 
tee on cotton baling and transpor- 
tation (allied with the storage 
committee) of that board. The 
fifteen gentlemen who have been 
the heads of divisions of that 
board have been asked to serve as 
unofficial advisers to this depart- 
ment in connection with the same 
industries. We hope, in this way, 
to maintain the touch of the indus- 
tries with the Government on a 
friendly co-operative basis and to 
help them do away with industrial 
wastes, with objectionable trade 
practices, with ummnecessary and 
costly, needless styles and varie- 
ties of goods, and, through the 
Bureau of Standards, to co-oper- 
ate in the working out of scien- 
tific problems. This in addition 
to the propaganda abroad for 
which work we are asking largely 
increased appropriations from 
Congress. 

The records of the War Indus- 
tries Board relating to industry 
in general and the above matters 
will in due time be taken over by 
us, as will those of the War Trade 
Board when the latter body shall 
cease its functions. 

There are three distinct phases 
in which the Department of Com- 
merce will take an active part m 
connection with the general com- 
merce of the country henceforth. 
They are: 

(1) The scientific phase 
(through the Bureau of Stand- 
ards). We shall welcome the op- 
portunity to put the large research 
and experimental facilities of the 
Bureau of Standards at the dis- 
posal of industry, inviting the 


manufacturers to send their tech- 
2. 
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Breaking Records 


Final yearly figures are not possible 
as this goes New York-ward (Dec- 
ember 23) but it’s safe to say that 


The New Orleans Item 


iswinding up the greatest year inits history- 


q Just a hint of present-time condi- 
tions! Five days during December 
we have broken advertising records. 


On December /5th, we ran 


572 Columns 


the largest regular edition 
ever run by a Southern 
newspaper. 


And on four week-day issues during this 
month, we've topped all previous figures 


for this field. 


When you think 1919, consider New 
Orleans, and when you consider New 
Orleans, get up-to-the-day FACTS. 


- 






Business Manager. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


:. ee, 
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A Daring General Manager 


—who put the fabric, the warmth and humanness in a 
international organization. 


—who by skill and knowledge of corporate management 
and structure enabled his company to sell more ‘thay 
$2,000,000 of an unknown and unseen product and who, 
after the initial introduction of the product, forced a 
annual gross business of more than $5,000,000 in the firs 
twelve months of the company’s existence. 


—who, in a second year, played the important managerial 
role in the expansion of the company’s business to 1 
gross volume of close to $8,000,000. 


—who does not assume the selfish responsibility for hav. 
ing done this in any way except through the building of: 
splendid and well-led sales organization. 


—who has intellectual independence, assurance and con 
viction; who is not a business adventurer or gambler, but 
is well-trained to make sound decisions and inspire con 
fidence and liking because of his fairness and intelligence. 


—who, during the four years of the war, has made a most 
careful study of expansion into the world markets. 


—who shuns inside politics and its damaging influences 
on any strong organization and who is now ready to leave 
a company in which he is a stockholder and officer where 
politics is intruding. 


A man with these qualifications has his place and his 
value in Big Business. He is worth a large salary and 
a percentage based on returns; or a salary and contingent 
stock. This described executive is now ready to retire 
where he is and join the organization or individual need 
ing a powerful and well-poised driving force. For a 
appointment address, 


‘*EXECUTIVE,” Box 260, care Printers’ Ink 
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nical men to us and we, in turn, 
going to them that in as close as- 
sociation as possible with indus- 
tries on the scientific side we may 
bring to our factories authorita- 
tive knowledge. 

(2) Through the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
—promotive work abroad by 
means of our own foreign, resi- 
dent and traveling staff, coupled 
with the obtaining of information 
abroad, including the vast mass 
of information already filed and 
available and the making of spe- 
cial studies and inquiries where 
that is necessary. This would in- 
clude information respecting for- 
eign tariffs, trade-marks, patents, 
trade practices, etc., etc. 

(3) Through the new arrange- 
ments just concluded for taking 
over the work of the Conserva- 
tion Division of the War Indus- 
tres Board: The work of com- 
mercial standardization, the saving 
of industrial wastes, the remov- 
ing of hurtful business prac- 
tices, including the co-operative 
study with a committee of the in- 
dustries through their representa- 
tive advisers of methods to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the 
industries as a whole. 

Witi1am C. ReEpFIELp, 
Secretary. 





Manufacturer’s Articles 
of Business Faith 


TH! Crunden Martin Company, 
St. Louis, manufacturer of 
paper goods, iron ware and 
enameled kitchen ware, took page 
space in a St. Louis daily news- 
paper recently to give an analysis 
of its labor requirements. The 
advertisement was remarkable in 
that it did not endeavor to make 

positions vacant over-attrac- 
tive and yet did give the impres- 
sion that the Crunden Martin 
Company is a good concern to 
work for. After a general re- 


view of the company’s war-time 
situation, now to be transformed, 
there appeared under eleven sub- 
heads an outline of relations be- 
tween employer and employ ed, as 
“Advan- 


existing at this plant. 
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were cover- 
Another, 


tages to Employees,” 
ed in one paragraph. 
headed “Accident Liability,”. ex- 
pressed regret that Missouri has 
no employers’ liability law and 
stated that the company assumes 
the full responsibility of any ac- 
cidents. “We handlethis on a 
liberal basis,” it is stated, “pay 
promptly when we are responsible 
and fight against any attempts at 
blackmail.” 

Other subjects getting a para- 
graph are: “Relief and War Serv- 
ice Fund,” “Attitude on Union 
Labor,” “Bonuses,” “Minimum 
Wage,” “Equal Wage to Women,” 
and “Housing.” 

Salesmen are wanted by this 
company, but they must be good 
“We have decided that any 


ones: 
man selling goods for us in a 
jobbing territory, who has been 


in our employ two years, and who 
cannot earn $200 per month and 
his expenses, does not measure 
up to our standard, and his posi- 
tion will become automatically 
vacant.” 

The paragraph entitled “Dis- 
cipline” is worth quoting in full: 

“In every department, factory, 
office and sales force, we desire 
every employee to be under the 
most rigid and definite discipline. 
The success of a business enter- 
prise depends upon the co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination -of the 
working force. Lax discipline re- 
sults in losses which ultimately 
are reflected in the earnings of 
the employees. No easy jobs or 
snaps are offered to anybody. We 
offer fair treatment to all, and 
we require a like treatment from 
everyone.” 


Newspapers Appoint Represen- 
tatives 


Frost, Landis & Kohn, who have of- 
fices in New York, Chicago and Atlanta, 
have been appointed to represent the 
Columbus, Ga., Ledger, Gadsden, Ala., 
Journal and Durham, N. C., Herald. 





“Home 


Roy V. Rice Joins 
Life” 


Roy V. Rice has become associated 
with Home Life, Chicago. 











Washington Discusses Family of 
Products Idea 


Will the Size of the “Family” Have to Be Limited? 


ANUFACTURERS with am- 
bitions to branch out into 
a family of products are feeling 
somewhat apprehensive over re- 
cent discussions of the Federal 
Trade Commission concerning 
possible Governmental restriction 
of their future marketing plans. 
Some Washingtonians think 
they see a menace in the aggre- 
gating of different products un- 
der one manufacturer’s roof. 
Chairman Colver, of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appeared 
before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the 
House to explain what was back 
of his recommendation that the 
large packing firms be made sub- 
ject to a certain measure of Gov- 
ernment control. He referred to 
the large number of brands of 
foods the meat packers have 
saying : 


gathered together, 
“Tt does not require any stretch 


of the imagination; it does not 
require any imagination at all, it 
seems to be merely reasoning from 
present causes to almost inevitable 
effect to say that if this knitting 
together which has been going on, 
which we have found and will 
show you in detail, of these re- 
lated and unrelated industries con- 
tinues at the rate at which they 
have been going on, the whodle- 
sale grocery business of this coun- 
try as an independently operated 
and competitive business will dis- 
appear within five or six years. 
And it takes no imagination to see 
and to say and to believe that in 
ten or twelve years we shall see 
the disappearance of the retail 
grocers in a very great measure as 
individually operated businesses to 
be supplanted by great chains of 
retail grocery stores. That is the 
tendency, the very clearly defined 
tendency of these conditions. 
“The wholesale grocery business 
finds itself now in a condition of 
constantly decreasing sphere of 
operation as more and more prod- 
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ucts are taken from their opera- 
tions and transferred to the dis- 
tributing houses, called branch 
houses of the packing companies, 
It is bringing to and tying to the 
business of meat packing business 
which there is no reason in the 
world for being so brought to or 
tied to. 

“Tt affects the consumer in the 
future as to whether or not the 
food of the country is to be gath- 
ered by various agencies and 
transported freely and offered for 
sale in competition as to prices; 
whether the producers of food- 
stuffs of all sorts are to have mar- 
kets in which they can sell to 
buyers in competition and sell un- 
der competitive conditions, so that 
their goods would be bid for with 


“some regard to their worth, or 


whether the public must buy only 
from one seller or from a group 
of allied sellers, and the producer 
must sell only to one consumer or 
to a group of allied consumers; 
that the insertion of such a fabric 
as the one which I have spoken 
of between the producer and the 
consumer would negative any idea 
of the free exchange of commodi- 
ties, the reasonable profitable re- 
muneration that the producer 
should be expected to have, and 
the assurance that the buyer is 
going to be able to buy at prices 
that are based upon the price re- 
ceived by the producer.” 
Discussing the practical opera- 
tion of the trade alliances that 
have just been put on the de- 
fensive, the head of the Trade 
Commission had this to say : “Con- 
trol and ownership of related and 
unrelated lines of food products 
by large concerns gives them 2 
great advantage over their com- 
petitors for this reason: It is pos- 
sible to tie together the sale of a 
large number of products. It is 
possible—and it is dne—to in 
fluence the customer in buying 
where he can buy all that he 
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After January 1, 1919 


Mr. RoY V. RICE 


will be associated 


with 


HOME LIFE 


NELSON AGARD 
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The Notion and 
Novelty Review 


The Recognized Authority 
in Its Field 


Reaches both large and small 
retailers in every State and 
also thoroughly covers the 
jobbing trade. Has substan- 
tial circulation in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and 
South America. 


Advertising Rates and Detailed 
Information upon Application. 


The Haire Publishing Co. 


lishers of DRESS ESSEN- 
TIALS and THE CORSET AND 
UNDERWEAR REVIEW. 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











Publicity Man 


—experienced in adver- 
tising, in editing and 
making up monthly mag- 
azine also writing promo- 


tional bulletins. Should 
have experience in con- 
crete work. Excellent 
opportunity and satisfac- 
tory salary for the man 
who can qualify. 

Address 


Building Material Manufacturer 
care of PRINTERS’ INK 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


wants in the way of food prod- 

ucts. It is possible to take a new 
| product and add it to the list and 
| practically force it on the market 
| as against competitors in that line. 

“For instance, we will say a 
packer is getting out a large num- 
ber of products. A dealer is deal- 
| ing in those products. He must 
have them. A packer, if there 
| comes under his control or into his 
| ownership a breakfast food, can, 
| by reason of the necessity of the 
dealer to have the rest of his prod- 
ucts, insist that he take the break- 
fast food, which immediately ‘is 
| an unfair advantage and an undue 
advantage, and undoubtedly un- 
| fair competition with respect to 
the other manufacturers of break- 
| fast foods. So we think that this 
bringing together of this very 
| large number of related and unre- 
| lated products and _ industries 
| works unfair competition, works 
undue advantage not only against 
packers but against competitors in 
the other lines which have been 
invaded.” 

Official Washington feels that 
here is an issue that is bound to 
be “live” from this time forward. 
The whole issue of resale price 
maintenance is, for one thing, 
bound up in the new school of 
distributive control. The hearings 
on this subject before the Com- 
merce Committee have only just 
started. The packers, the canners, 
the manufacturers and the whole- 
sale and retail distributors may in 
due course all be expected to pre- 
sent their sides of the subject and 
it is likely that some interesting 
information on distributive meth- 
| ods and costs will be brought out. 


That Chairman Colver’s alarm- 
ist views on the question of a 
“family of products” as a menace 
to the wholesaler and retailer are 
not generally shared by men in a 
position to know the subject from 
the inside is of course well known 
| by readers of Printers’ INK. Vig- 
| orous opposition to the Federal 
Trade Commission’s viewpoint 
was expressed by several men 
this week. 

“This whole attitude of mind 
seems to go back to the old and 
long since exploded idea, ex- 
















pressed in the Sherman law, that 
just because a business is big it 
is necessarily bad,” said one man 
of broad advertising experience, 
to a representative of PrinTERs’ 
Ink. “When you talk about 
forcing the dealer to buy’ you 
forget one thing: the dealer not 
only won't buy, but he can’t buy 
goods which don’t sell. He hasn’t 
as a rule got capital enough to 
tie it up that way. If a packing 
house goes into the breakfast 
food line, it must give the public 
a good food at a fair price or the 
public will not accept it. If it 
uses national advertising in a big 
and intelligent way to create con- 
sumer-acceptance of its product, 
thereby making sales easier and 
more rapid for the grocer, it is 
benefitting, not injuring, the lat- 
te. And if the ‘branch-office’ 
system as a substitute for the 
wholesaler brings the goods to the 
consumer at less cost than the 
old system with its extra profit 
added in, what reason has the 
wholesaler for insisting on his 
right to handle those particular 
products ? 

“If government authorities, 
whose experience is after all 
purely theoretical, are going to 
limit the size of a family of 
products, why should they not log- 
ically say that no manufacturer 
should make more than one ar- 
ticle or product? And if they ob- 
ject to the ‘implied coercion’ of a 
family of products, why should 
they not say: ‘Your national ad- 
vertising is making the retailer 
uncomfortable! Stop it at once!’ 
In fact, under that point of view, 
a salesman with an aggressive 
personality ought to be barred, 
and gift cigars should be limited 
to the El Punko three-fer va- 
riety, in order not to bring unfair 
pressure on the distributor. 

“As long as there is free com- 
petition among the organizations 
which put out their families of 
products, then there is the same 
competition as between one prod- 
uct of one house and the same 
product of another house, and 
that is the only state of things 
which any honest interpretation 
of Americanism needs. 
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N SEVERAL 

occasions a 
big, progressive 
New York corporation 
has paid me $75 for 
giving my employe- 
lecture on “Good Will 


and Good Willers” or some 
other advertising, selling or 
letter-writing topic. At first 
I blushed to take that much 
money for forty minutes’ 
talk. Invited to repeat, I 
felt better. Just the same | 
think it is a “better buy” to sub- 
scribe for my series of Weekly 
Bulletins. These concise little il- 
lustrated lectures cover just one 
topic each. A new one comes 
every week (as many copies 
as you need), and they are 
planned so they can be passed 
around conveniently after the 
Big Boss has added his special 
comments. 

There are two series — BETTER 
LETTERS and BETTER SELLING 
(Retail). I pack more in the 750 to 
775 words of these tabloid lectures than 
I can in several thousand words of plat- 
form talk. Your employes can get a 
whole year’s service of either of these 
Bulletins for much less than I'd come 
around for one talk. Ask for specimens 
and judge for yourself. S. Roland Hall, 
College Hill, Easton, Pa. 












Ambitious Plans of the New Aero 
Mail Service 


Officials Feel the Need of More Effective Publicity 


HE aerial mail service needs 
advertising. The education 
of the people to the fact that tle 
commercial use of aviation has 
been started for their benefit, that 
it is to their interest to help it 
along, is declared by Post Office 
Department representatives to be 
at this moment one of the vital 
requirements of the new service. 
The publicity which it has hith- 
erto received has not availed for 
the purposes in view. Why? Be- 
cause it has been press-agent pub- 
licity. A campaign of publicity 
on scientific advertising lines, it 
is admitted, is urgently needed. 

“If you ask the average business 
man what he thinks of the aerial 
mail service,” said one of those 
who speak with authority for the 
service to a _ representative of 
Printers’ InK, “he will say, ‘I 
have heard that it is in operation 
and I understand it is working all 
right.’ But if you ask him, ‘Do 
you use it?’ almost invariably he 
will answer, ‘Why, no, it had not 
occurred to me to do so.’ 

“What we need is to devise the 
appropriate way for exciting in 
the mind of the average business 
man the desire to use the aerial 
mail.” 

And this precisely is the func- 
tion of advertising. The Post 
Office aerial mail authorities may 
be regarded as in a_ receptive 
mood for expert guidance in meet- 
ing the problem now before them. 
There is certainly manifested 
among them a laudable spirit of 
enterprise in furthering the im- 
portant work they have under- 
taken, but it would probably be 
too much to expect that they 
should go on adding deficit to de- 
ficit, by rapid extension of the 
service, when it has not been re- 
ceiving the encouragement which 
had been expected for it from the 
business world. The work will 
simply have to go more slowly 
than was projected. 


And yet, on the other hand, there . 
11 


is no reason in the world why the 
required co-operation of business 
men should not be promptly forth- 
coming. All that is needed is to 
get the full facts before them in 
the proper way. No appeal would 
be needed once they were enlight- 
ened on the subject. They would 
respond. There can be no deterrent 
from the point of view of service 
and outlay. The aerial mail works; 
letters and packages are consist- 
ently carried with astonishing 
speed and regularity. 

The postoffice has never ad- 
vertised, although its service is 
highly advertisable. This is an 
old story to advertising men, yet 
the necessities of promoting the 
use of airplanes for carrying the 
mails may crowd the department 
into some use of advertising. 

If any advertising develops, the 
funds must be provided from 
the general postoffice appropriation 
bill. This bill has been passed by 
the House and, included in the 
$186,000,000 asked for the ex- 
tension of the mail service, is 
the sum of $2,186,000 to buy 
airplanes. Of this amount $300,- 

is planned for the imme- 
diate operation of airplanes. Inas- 
much as the Post Office Depart- 
ment has asked for suggestions 
from business men, doubtless the 
advertising men particularly will 
be glad to give the Postmaster 
General the benefit of their ad- 
vice. 

The new rate of six cents an 
ounce must seem distinctly moder- 
ate in consideration of the service 
rendered. The rate applies both to 
letters and packages, the latter be- 
ing limited to thirty inches in com- 
bined length and girth, but not 
limited as to weight. And, accord- 
ing to picsent plans, the six-cent 
rate will apply to the whole coun- 
try, regardless of distance, just as 
does the three-cent letter rate for 
ordinary mail. The pre-existing 
aerial rate, of sixteen cents for the 
first ounce and six cents for each 
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| = ROYAL 
COLOR ELECTROTYPES 


_ As long as you undervalue the relation 
of the art of electrotyping to your color 
printing, just so long will your finished 
color work fail to compare favorably 
with your engraver’s proofs. 








ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 



















‘tae complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color | 
plates, half-tones& line-cuts. 




















THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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IF YOU’RE NOT 


& Manufacturer of Women’s or Children’s 
year—Young—Progressive—Productive— 
with Aggressive Ideas Built Upon Unshaken 
Ideals of Merchandising and Distribution— 


OR IF YOU HAVEN’T 


come into the Realization that this New Era | 


of Business Demands Immediate, Radical, 
Sweeping Adjustments—Among them the Or- 


ganization and Promuigation of New Thought | 
in 


Advertising— 


YOU NEEDN'T READ ANY FURTHER | 


—BECAUSE I WON'T BE A BIT INTER- 
ESTED IN ANYTHING YOU MIGHT 
HAVE TO SAY— 


But— 


if you can honestly check every item in my 
requirements for you— 

if your organization can stand the infusion 
ef new brains— 

if your advertising and sales department is 
in need of vigor and force to be adminis 
tered by a brand new executive— 


if you are just contemplating the formation 
of such a department— 


WRITE ME A LETTER! 


I know we'll both discover a oan of mutual 
benefit. Thirty years i record 
clear and credentials highest : 
as to compensation. 


Address “H. B.,” 
Printers’ Ink. 


“CLIMAX” 
SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 

Best and most economical 

ty Pst. Ds, Paper Clip on the market 
Recommended by efficiency experts. 


Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 


vensunabie 


Box 258, care 
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per 
per 
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Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Booklets and 
Catalogs Many of America’s 


prominent adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies 
and others requiring high 
grade composition or print- 
ing, use the 











Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CEAFTS BUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE, Strd t 24h Sea. NEW TORE CITT 
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| additional ounce, included special 
delivery at destination. Under the 
new rate the sender who so desires 
may attach a_ special delivery 
stamp to the article, to expedite its 
transmission; otherwise it will be 
delivered by ordinary local mail 
service at its destination point. 

It is in no half-hearted way 
that the new bureau at the Post 
Office Department in Washington 
is planning and carrying out its 
work. It has all the principal air- 
craft plants at present working for 
it—the Glenn Martin, the Curti 
the L. W. F. at College Point, 
Long Island, and others. Most of 
the work being done at those 
plants is in the remodeling and re- 
designing of airplanes taken over 
from the Army. These planes 
were of the two-cockpit type. The 
forward, or gunner and observer's 
cockpit, is being built over to adapt 
it for the stowing of mail, and 
available space in the rear part of 
the structure is also being opened 
to carry a certain quantity of let- 
ters or of light parcels. 

The redesigning is being done 
in accordance with the physics and 
mathematics of airplaning, so that 
| whatever changes may be made the 
fish shape of the machine body 
will not be altered, and care will 
be taken that all loads that may 
be put aboard shall not violate the 
principle that under all circum- 
stances the airplane must be “nose- 
heavy,” so as to permit of prompt 
rudder control being restored m 
case the machine should have tem- 
porarily lost its headway. 

Two Handley-Paige machines 
are being built for the Post Office 
by the Standard Aero Company, 
at Elizabeth, N. J. They are large- 
type machines. The “Martin air- 
| planes are also of large wing 
| spread and great carrying capacity. 

More than thirty machines are at 
present available for air mail 

| twenty pilots are in the service 
Others will be rapidly enrolled and 
trained for the special work. 

It is now settled that the Army 
will have a direct share in the 
operation of the aerial mail serv- 
ice. In order to permit the Army 
to continue to have a corps of ex- 

| pert aviators constantly in trai 
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ing, it was decided that a number j; 


of Army pilots should be assigned 
to the Post Office work, without 
separating themselves from the 
military service. Thus the air mail 
will be carried by machines which 
are all controlled by the Post Of- 
fice, but are handled by pilots part 
of whom are civilians or dis- 
charged Army men, and part men 
in the active military service. In 
the case of the latter the arrange- 
ments, routes and schedules will 
be directed by the Post Office, but 
the selection of the pilots, as well 
as the control of special army 
hangars and stations for repairs 
and supplies of gasolene and oil 
will be under military officers. In 
case of need the Army thus would 
have pilots, machines and stations 
immediately available. It is in- 
tended to have such stations at 
distances of approximately 250 
miles on the main aerial routes. 

The machines now in use can 
carry a mail load of 600 pounds. 
As a matter of fact, they do 
not go up with more than 400 
pounds. The big airplanes that 
are under construction, or are be- 
ing remodelled, will have a freight 
capacity of 1,000 pounds. 

In foreign countries keen inter- 
est is being manifested in the 
work in this connection of the 
United States Post Office Depart- 
ment. France, Great Britain and 
Italy get periodic information 
about it and are constantly sending 
in queries on details of the plans 
and operations. This country is 
hailed by them as the pioneer in 
turning aviation to commercial 
purposes. Yet our planes, although 
few in number, never get their full 
complement of cargo. 

“In order to develop,” said the 
authority whose words have been 
quoted above, “it will not suffice 
for us to prepare facilities and to 
elaborate a broad working scheme. 
We must have business.” Perhaps, 
who knows, we may yet see the 
Post Office actually advertising. 





L. W. Ellis, manager of the Cleve- 
land office of the H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president of 

¢ company, in charge of Middle West 
business, 





% 
‘The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


One or more full pages were 
used in The Atlanta Journal 
during December, for Auto 
Strop Safety Razor, Gillette 
Safety Razors, Fatima Cigar- 
ettes, Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
Kayser Marvelfit Silk Un- 
derwear, Pictorial Review, 
Pond’s Extract Co. and 
White Trucks. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 














The Journal 

of the 
| Underwear and Hosiery Trade 
| Published monthly by 


| The Knit Goods Publishing Corp’n 





320 Broadway, New York 
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Advertising 
Enlists to Serve the 
People 


A= we going to rest upon the 
the record of advertising as 
a factor in the war, or are we 
going to develop it still further, 
to apply it to the many fields in 
which it can serve in reconstruc- 
tion and the days of peace? 

Let us ask ourselves, let every 
advertising club ask its members: 
In what ways can advertising con- 
tinue to serve the common good? 
Are there not many things it can 
do, with its new recognition, along 
the lines of what it did during the 
war? 

Examples are not lacking. Lloyd 
George said the other day that the 
British Government would abolish 
slums. We have slums over here, 
too. Maybe we can go further 
and ,abolish poverty, or make it 
almost non-existent. That is a 
big order—it can’t be executed in 
a day—but a good deal can be 
done when a start is made. It is 
something in which advertising 
can help. It can help by teaching 
thrift, healthful conditions of liv- 
ing and working, a better under- 
standing between capital and la- 
bor—and advertising has already 
done some of these things. 

Advertising can teach health and 
hygiene to the people. It can 
help to abolish tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid, the social diseases, and 
such pests as flies, mosquitoes. 
rats, mice, and other enemies of 
the human race. Campaigns for 
all of these purposes have already 
been used in some localities. 

It can help to bring about a 
broader understanding of the 
dangers of pollution of our water- 
ways. A campaign to this end re- 
sulted in the passing of a stronger 
anti-pollution law in one of the 
states a few years ago. It is a 
national need. The savings in fish 
and shell-fish, as well as the im- 
provement in health conditions, 
would alone pay for the substan- 
tial cost of building disnosal 
plants, while the products of the 
plants themselves will pay for 


their maintenance, as results haye 
shown. 

Advertising can raise capital 
now as never before. It can raise 
funds for public and quasi-public 
improvements that will employ 
vast numbers of people and bring 
great benefit to the entire nation, 
such as systems of roads, the de- 
velopment of hydro-electric power, 
the electrification of steam rail- 
ways, the reclamation of arid, 
swamp, and cut-over lands. Much 
of this work is in the Govern- 
ment’s province, but the Govern- 
ment will have to raise the funds 
and it will call upon advertising 
to do it. 

It is up to the advertising clubs 
to make a study of the future 
status and effect of advertising. 
We are only just beginning. The 
days of peace will not be dull and 
stagnant—they will be electrical 
with achievement, and in this 
achievement the advertising pro- 
fession of America can and will 
play a major part!—James Albert 
Wales, in an address before the 
Advertising Club of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Lieut. Gordon E. Cole Back 
With “Vogue” 


Lieut. Gordon E. Cole has received 
his honorable discharge from the army, 
and has’ returned to the advertising de- 
partment of Vogue, New York. Lieut. 
Cole has been with Vogue for five years. 
When he left to enter the army, he 
was New York State representative for 
that publication. In the future, he 
will be connected with the Western 
office, with headquarters in Chicago. 


Cornell Will Represent N. Y. 
“World” in Middle West 


Robert H. Cornell, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the New York World, 
has been selected to represent that news- 
paper in Michigan, Ohio. and Indiana, 
with headquarters in Detroit. He is 
geogetes at the home office by Hal 
Fink. 


Waring Lennox Dawbarn 


Dead 


Waring Lennox Dawbarn, first viet 
president of the Thatcher Furnace 
Company, New York, and secretary of 
the National Boiler Company, an asso 
ciated concern, died recently of pne& 
monia, in his thirty-first year. 
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The ADVERTISING AGENCY 
or NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


says to us: “We want this Engraving made 
so.”” And we do it. 
That is why many of them swear by us— 


not af us. 
. . . 


Why not start with us on one of your new 
accounts? That would be a good com- 


parative test! 
. . . 





H. A. Gatchel, Prest. C. A. Stinson, V-Prest. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


Did you “‘get’”” the full significance of the 
““Oyater’’ in Dec. “‘Etchings,’’ our house organ? 


























Offset Papers 
That Work 


We were the pioneers in pro- 
ducing papers for color printing 
on the offset press 


These papers were perfected 
with the co-operation of lithog- 
raphers as the offset process 
was developed, and they be- 
came and remain the standard 
papers for offset color printing. 


CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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“Hick” Copy and the Up-to-Date 
Countryman 


One Who Knows the Small-Town Man Well Reveals Some of His 
Discoveries 


By Maxwell Dreke 


HERE seems to be a notion 

running around loose through- 
out a good many business houses 
in the Big Burgs that the average 
small-town merchant is a com- 
bination of country bumpkin and 
plain, ordinary hick. So the ad- 
vertising managers of these houses 
continue to amuse themselves by 
sending out cheap, gaudy dealer 
literature, all of which serves to 
feed Mr. Storekeeper’s brand-new 
paper-baling machine. 

I know men who sell pianos; 
and men who sell groceries; and 
still others whose stock in trade 
chances to be hardware, shoes, 
clothing, dry goods, confectionery 
—and so on down the line. I 


‘suppose I have a hundred or more 


of these small-town-dealer friends. 
They are all intelligent, hard- 
working chaps. And among my 
varied acquaintances I cannot now 
recall a single one who does not 
appreciate the best in advertising 
literature—both from a copy and 
printing standpoint. 

About a hundred words back I 
said something about an “aver- 
age” dealer. As a matter of fact, 
there is no such person. Every 
dealer has an individuality of his 
own, just like other folks, even 
if he doesn’t wear a purple bat- 
wing cravat with cream-colored 
dots sprinkled over it. But if we 
must get down to averages, I sup- 
pose my friend Blank is about as 
“average” a storekeeper as one 
could find in a day’s journey. 

Blank runs a clothing store in 
a Southern town that hasn’t quite 
decided whether or not it ought to 
call itself a city. He reads the 
trade journals to keep abreast of 
the styles and to get the latest 
ideas im merchandising, selling 
and advertising. Twice a year he 
goes forth to the larger cities 


to purchase modern-to-the-minute 
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merchandise for the folk back 
home. 

Blank has at least a superficial 
knowledge of the war, politics, 
and the general condition of the 
country. He is not highly edy 
cated, but at that I'll back him 
to hold his own with an average 
group of Pullman-car gossipers 
In winter, through the Lyceum 
Course, and in summer by virtue 
of the Chautauqua, Blank is ac 
corded the privilege of hearing 
speakers of international repute 
tion discuss matters of moment 
Some time ago Blank’s wife in 
duced him to join the local bridge 
club, where he manages to “get 
by.” And he takes considerable 
interest in church and social mat- 
ters. In short, Blank is a good 
all-round citizen. 


RED INK AND EXCLAMATION POINTS 
WON'T SELL THESE MEN 


I reckon city folk would all 
Blank a common man. Certainly 
there is nothing uncommon about 
him. I might have told you the 
story of Perkins or Henderson 
Aside from minor details the nar- 
rative would have been very sim 
ilar to the foregoing one. 
three men, and most of my other 
storekeeping acquaintances, rank 
up pretty well in mental equip 
ment and ability. Undoubtedly 
they are common men, these little 
friends and playmates of mine, 
but, Brather Ad-Man, listen close 
ly, for I would fain give 
much counsel: You cannot reach 
‘em with a common, cheap adver 
tising appeal! It has been m 
privilege to examine the full-to 
overflowing waste-baskets of many 
a country tradesman. 

Why, just the other day I sau 
tered back to Blank’s office in the 
rear of the store, as he was oper 
ing the morning mail. I 
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tell he was in the company of a 
good, healthy grouch before I got 
within hailing distance. After an 
exchange of greetings, Blank ex- 
tended a mailing folder to me. 
“They tried to sell me clothing 
with that—that—monstrcsity!” he 
sputtered indignantly. 

I examined the folder carefully. 
Though this bit of advertising 
came from the office of a nation- 
ally known concern, it had the 
appearance of having been exe- 
cuted by the devil on some village 
odd-job press. From preface to 
fnis the whole darned thing— 
cuts, printing, and paper stock— 
was cheap, cheap, cheap! 

And the copy! I'll wager the 
make-up man had to hunt excla- 
mation points from a dozen fonts 
of type to get up that job. And— 
oh, yes, of course there was a big 
splurge of red ink, calling atten- 
tion to the superlatively wonder- 
ful style-book. You know that 
antiquated line of talk: “Send 
for this mammoth 97834-page 
book now—immediately, before 
the edition and the expressman 
are exhausted.” 

Honestly, that send-out was 
enough to make any self-respect- 
ing merchant mad clean through 
and through. I didn’t blame 
Blank a bit for consigning it to 
the waste-paper basket in double- 
quick time. Such publicity is an 
insult to the small-town dealer’s 
common sense. And it represents 
a direct waste of a tremendous 
amount of money. For while this 
advertising may bring returns, 
after a fashion, it harvests only 
an occasional dime, where dollars 
may be had for the intelligent 
asking. 


GIVE THEM THE BIG IDEAS 


Far too many advertising men 
make the mistake of talking down 
to the humble country dealer. 
Gentle reader, let this be a warn- 
ing, and never, never be guilty of 
such procedure. Give your reader 
audience (whether bishops or 
tradesmen) the very best that’s 
m you. Cast into the sea of ob- 
livion all that tommyrot about the 
Possiblity of “shooting above 
their heads.” Pshaw! Suppose 


you do rise a little above the hum- 
drum level of the common man. 
He will get your meaning, never 
fear—and think the more of you 
for the distinctive touch given 
your advertising. Come through 
with something that will make 
folks think! Big words? Not at 
all. But Big Ideas a-plenty. We 
are humans all, and it tickles us 
plumb silly to have other people 
consider us at least reasonably 
intellectual. 

I know a ten-a-week stenog- 
rapher who, I verily believe, uses 
a certain make of face powder 
simply because “the advertise- 
ments are the dearest things; 
mostly in French, you know.” 

In conclusion, let me give you 
the essence of this article in a 
very few words: If you would 
win the common man, forget that 
he is common. Serve him the very 
best the advertising market pro- 
vides—and carry your wares to 
him on a silver tray lest he detect 
the nickel plating on the bottom. 


Canadian Manufacturers Look 
to Foreign Trade 


J. E. Walsh has been appointed 
general manager of the anadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto. 
This office has been created by the 
re-organization of the association along 
broader and more constructive lines 
looking to the development of export 
trade, better relations between em- 
ployers and employed, and the gen- 
eral improvement of Canadian indus- 
try. C. M. Murray, secretary of the 
association, has removed to Ottawa, 
where he will act in the association’s 
interests as affected by legislation and 
in its relations with the Government. 


Southern Advertiser Appoints 


Agency 
The Brame Drug Company, Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., has appointed the Freeman 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., to handle the advertising of “Vapo- 
mentha,” which it manufactures. South- 
ern newspapers are being used. 


Lieut. Jas. F. Delaney Dies of 
Wounds 
Lieut. James F. Delaney, who was 


with the American Lithographic Com- 
any, of New York, died of wounds in 


‘rance on September 29. He was with 
the Machine Gun Battalion of the 315th 
Infantry Regiment. 
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“Please Don’t Shoot the Professor 
He’s Doing the Best He Can” 


A Little Glimpse Behind the Scenes at the Perennial Struggle to Pleag 
All the People All the Time 


Tue CHartes ApvERTISING SERVICE 
New York, Dec. 24, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I thought your December 12 issue one 
of the very best ever published. 

As to the features that were interest- 
ing and valuable, the Rogers-Peet story 
was interesting in that it explained the 
“why” of their style of advertising. 

The B. C. Forbes story was valuable 
to me because I could not hear distinctly 
what he said at the A. N. A. dinner. 

A report of Frank R. Wilson’s ad- 
dress at the Advertising Club was par- 
ticularly attractive to me because I had 
invited ak to speak. 

The F. Kendall story in regard to 
the labor pa. is as timely as it is in- 
formative. In my humble opinion the 
labor situation is the most difficult one 
we have. 

The report of the Division of Adver- 
tising was of no little interest to me 
because I have known of the many ac- 
tivities of the Division, and have done 
what I could to help its work in the 
farm field. 

The report of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce was important because of the 
big business en of this country who 
were in att jance and I wanted to 
know as concisely as possible just what 
their activities were. 

The report of the A. N. A. Conven- 
tion was of not a little interest to me 
because several of our clients are mem- 
bers of the Association. 

“Should the United States Have a 
Permanent Publicity Department?” My 
answer is, “Yes.” In fact, I have ad- 
vocated this for some time, as your Mr. 


not least, I was inter- 

ested in the editorials. Some issues do 

such in the way of edi- 

1 should have more. 

ied a great many short 

t ich help to keep one in- 

iromed of the many changes that take 
place at this time of the year. 

H. H. Cxaates, 
President 


\ JE trust we may be par- 
doned for a seeming mo- 
mentary lapse into something 
less than absolute modesty; but 
this letter offers such an excel- 
lent peg on which to hang some 
long-cherished but never-uttered 
remarks, that we cannot resist the 
impulse to print it, let the bou- 
quets fall where they will! 
Every editor of a business pa- 


per is confronted with the prob- 
11 


lem of determining what topics 
are of greatest interest to the ma 
jority of his readers; for, to pare 
phrase the immortal Abe, you can 
please some of the people all of 
the time, and all of the peopl 
some of the time, but you cant 
please all of the people all of the 
time. It is not at all uncommon 
for Printers’ INK to receive in 
the same mail a letter from In- 
dignant Subscriber stating that 
our article on “Hot Air for Sales- 
men’s Cold Feet” was not worth 
the Swedish match needed to ig- 
nite it; while Constant Reade 
writes to say that “Hot Air for 
Salesmen’s Cold Feet” is th 
greatest business literature ever 
produced since Noah invented the 
follow-up system, with his dove 
and-olive-branch plan. 

The answer, of course, is that 
no periodical can publish a thor 
sand or so articles a year and ex 
pect each one to have a hundred 
per cent appeal to every reader. 
But because you don’t like grape 
fruit, nor I green olives, is m 
reason why the restaurants should 
take those items off the menu er 
tirely. We can still overeat 
selecting from the rest of th 
menu! 

The particular issue of Priwt 
ERS’ INK to which Mr. Charle 
refers, brought this problem of 
what-does-the - average - reader 
want into the foreground in par 
ticularly acute form. Here wert 
three important conventions ge 
ing on simultaneously, or pract 
cally so. Which ones did of 
readers want to know most about? 
Would three convention report 
in one issue give an overcargo of 
oratory? It may be interestm 
to know that the problem ws 
solved by sending two edit 
men to the Atlantic City Chamber 
of Commerce meeting; two to i 
American Academy of Poli 
Science; and five to cover su@ 
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sessions of the A. N. A. conven- 
tion as were not held behind 
locked doors (a habit which we 
hope the A. N. A. will some day 
outgrow!). And incidentally, Mr. 
Charles mentions only eleven fea- 
tures in an issue of Printers’ INK 
which contained twenty-five arti- 
cles and thirty-four short news 
items ; so that there was still room 
for the man who “doesn’t like 
grapefruit” to read something else 
than the always-fascinating ad- 
yertising !—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Agency for Briscoe Advertising 


Carl S. von Poettgen, Inc., Detroit, 
has been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising account of the Briscoe Motor 
Corporation, Jackson, Mich., for the 
coming year. The campaign will in- 
dudé national publications, farm 
papers, trade publications and an ex- 
tensive use of daily mewspapers, ac- 
cording to a letter from r. von 
Poettgen. Schedules are now being 


ed. 
Special attention will be given to 
direct mail material and dealers’ sales 


helps. 


Change in Newspaper Repre- 


sentatives’ Firm 


S. C. Stevens, treasurer of Stevens & 
King, Inc., New York, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, has retired from the com- 

y on account of continued ill health. 

arry W. King and L. C. Prudden have 
taken over his holdings and will con- 
eretofore. 


Wm. S. Preston Joins Staff of 
Agency 

William S. Preston, formerly of the 
advertising department of Marshall 
Field & Company, wholesale, Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the Green, Ful- 
ton, Cunningham Co., of Detroit and 

icago. His headquarters will be in 
the Chicago office. 


Sgt. Marvin Smallheiser Back 
With A. D. S. 


Marvin S. Smallheiser, who prior to 
entering the service was assistant ad- 
Vertising manager of the American 

ists Syndicate, Long Island City, 

- ¥., has rejoined this organization. 
He will be associated with the dealer 
window service. 


The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, is advertising in large newspaper 
Space through the Consolidated Adver- 
tising Service, Toronto, featuring the 
need for new bedding following the re- 
cent influenza epidemic. 


Million-Dollar 
Home for Trade-Mark 
Bureau 


Proposal Is Made by Secretary 
Lansing that Such a Building 
Be Erected in Havana—But Two 
More Countries Must Ratify Con- 
vention in the Northern Group 


HE million-dollar home of the 

Pan-American Union at Wash- 
ington has been so successful in 
performance of the promotion of 
international harmony and unity, 
that it is proposed to duplicate 
this medium by the erection of a 
million-dollar home for the new 
trade-mark bureau at Havana, 
Cuba. Secretary of State Lansing 
has made the suggestion to the 
Congress of the United States in 
connection with the estimates of 
appropriations for the expenses 
of the Government in the year 
1920. Such a proposal, coming 
from this quarter, has all the more 
significance because Uncle Sam 
would be called upon to furnish 
about five-sixths of the money for 
the new building. 

The clearing house of trade- 
mark registrations for which so 
imposing a permanent home would 
thus be provided is the institution 
for which provision was made at 
the fourth national conference of 
the American States at Buenos 
Aires in 1910. American adver- 
tisers may not feel arty selfish in- 
terest in a scheme to house thus 
luxuriously the new trade-mark 
exchange but they can scarcely be 
indifferent to the project if it may 
be made to serve as an expedient 
for arousing Latin American in- 
terest in a form of co-operation 
that will mean much to American 
owners of trade-marks. The in- 
fluence would be sentimental and 
indirect, assuredly, but persons 
familiar with the Latin tempera- 
ment insist that it would be potent. 

Force of example as afforded 
by an imposing trade-mark bureau 
at Havana is counted upon to en- 
courage the establishment of the 
balancing bureau at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. Without this twin 
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the one at Havana might be com- 
pared to the proverbial half a loaf, 
inasmuch as it will handle regis- 
trations only with respect to North 
America, Central America and the 
West Indies. Incidentally it may 
be noted, though, that this half 
of the movement for Pan-Amer- 
ican trade-mark reciprocity is pro- 
gressing famously. A cablegram 
received a short time ago by the 
U. S. Section of the International 
High Commission at Washington 
states that Haiti has ratified the 
Trade-Mark Convention. Thus 
there remain lacking only the 
ratifications of San Salvador 
and Mexico among the so-called 
“Northern Group” in the family 
of nations. 

Secretary Lansing in urging an 
appropriation for a trade-mark 
building at Havana says: “Such a 
home as is contemplated for the 
bureau would necessarily be a 
monument of considerable zs- 
thetic and political value, as well 
as a secure and spacious edifice 
for the safeguarding of the pre- 
cious registration records of indus- 
trial property.” 

Information has reached the 
Secretary of State that the Cuban 
Congress has directed the Presi- 
dent to cede to the new bureau 
an adequate and proper parcel of 
land within the limits of Havana. 
The President has in mind a lot 
of land fronting the new presi- 
dential palace and now occupied 
by a park. This lot which has an 
area considerably greater than that 
occupied by the Pan-American 
Union at Washington is worth 
not less than $150,000. In addi- 
tion, the Cuban National Congress 
has appropriated $25,000 toward 
the cost of constructing a build- 
ing. Thus the total contribution 
of Cuba is estimated by Secretary 
Lansing at approximately $175,000. 

Giving his views on the wisdom 
of a course whereby the United 
States would back up Cuba in this 
plan, Secretary Lansing in his con- 
fidential memoranda says: “The 
contribution of the United States 
to the cost of such a building 
could not well be less than five 
times that of Cuba—but if it were 
possible to appropriate $825,000, 


the cost of construction by carefy] 
management could be held within 
the limit suggested and the United 
States would have complied fully 
with its proportionate obligation, 
The construction of such a build- 
ing would allow naturally an in- 
ternational contest in which archi- 
tects from all nations might take 
part—the method followed in the 
case of the Pan-American Union 
and the recently begun presidential 
palace of Cuba.” 





To Get Jobs for Soldiers 


The United States Employment Serv- 
ice, the activities of which have already 
been discussed in Printers’ Ink, is 
planning an elaborate nation-wide ac- 
tivity to secure jobs for returning sol- 
diers, sailors and civilian war workers, 
Bureaus are being established in every 
city and town in the United Sta 
which will link up all national 
local efforts, both governmental and pri- 
vate. A central board at Washington 
under the direction of N. A. Smyth, 
Assistant Director General of the 
United States Employment Service, will 
control the general activities. The 184, 
000 local units of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense will take part in this 
work, as will the American Council of 
Education, the general staff of the 
United States Army, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Training, and other na- 
tiondl welfare societies and Govern- 
ment agencies. Employers wishing to 


-secure the services of discharged sol- 


diers in considerable numbers are —_ 
to communicate at once with the Fed 
eral Director of the United States Em- 
ployment Service for the state in which 
the work is located. 





Captain Yerkes Now Sales 
Manager 


Captain George H. Yerkes, of Phila- 
delphia, has received an honorable dis 
charge from the Ordnance Department 
in Washington, where for more than a 
year he has been engaged in organiza- 
tion work and in_charge of the Con- 
fidential Records Branch of the Mili- 
tary Information Section. He has 
appointed peonages of the sales depart- 
ment of Powell, Clouds & Company, 
Philadelphia, dealers in tools and 
supplies. 





Restores Old Sizes of Paint 
Cans 

The Canadian Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association has decided to reinstate the 
pint and _half-gallon poet cans. The 
general disapproval of the retailers of 
the proposed action to discontinue these 
sizes together with the improvement in 
the tinplate situation brought about the 
change, 
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| «Right Away, Sir” 


“Rapid Service” means all the name implies 
—Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 
type orders—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you wil find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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SALES OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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An Isn’t there 
Advertising something that 
advertising can 
Duty do to prevent a 
recurrence of the devastating epi- 
demic that swept through the 
country during the last four 
months? 

The question is timely, because 
Surgeon-General Rupert Blue 
warns us that the epidemic is by 
no means over. Other eminent 
medical authorities tell us that it 
is reasonable to suppose there will 
be occasional, though perhaps 
sporadic, outbreaks of the disease 
for several years. This coupled 
with the startling information 
published in the Times of London, 
that about 6,000,000 persons have 
died in recent months of influenza 


frank L. Blanchard - 


and pneumonia throughout the 
world, makes the subject of such 
vast economic and social impor- 
tance that business men cannot 
complacently ignore it. The es- 
timates of death in the United 
States alone run from 100,000 to 
400,000. 

While the medical profession is 
doing all that is possible, it js 
handling a disease that it does not 
understand. The epidemic has 
cost the profession a good deal of 
prestige. The public is bitterly 
accusing it of blundering and of 
being caught unprepared. Most 
of this criticism, however, is en- 
tirely unfair and a good deal of 
it is hysterical. 

The problem, however, is much 
more than a purely medical one 
As Dr. Hastings, President of the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion, pointed out in Chicago the 
other day the subject is closely 
wrapped up with the whole ques- 
tion of social reform. He said 
the draft revealed that a very 
high percentage of our young men 
are physically unfit. What is true 
of the young is even more true of 
older persons. Most of them are 
“victims of preventable and cura- 
ble diseases or defects,” he stated. 
Dr. Hastings also said that a 
poverty-stricken class in any com- 
munity is a menace to the whole 
community when an_ epidemic 
comes along. 

The point is that people must 
be taught to take care of their 
health. They must be warned to 
have curable defects remedied, to 
have periodical physical examina- 
tions, and to observe the laws of 
correct living. If they allow. their 
vital resistance to weaken, they 
lay themselves open to any conta- 
gious disease that comes along. 

But who is to conduct this 
health education? Handing out 
“stories” for the newspapers to 
publish won’t accomplish much. 
What is required is steady, sys- 
tematic advertising, giving health 
facts to the public. Its tone should 
be positive and not panic-inspiring 
or the kind that makes people too 
conscious of their health or the 
lack of it. 

We know of no one izi better 
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sition to do this advertising 
than the life-insurance companies. 
The health of the public has a _vi- 
tal bearing on their business. Epi- 
demics cost them far more in un- 
timely death losses than would 
pay for all the advertising neces- 
sary to carry out an adequate 
campaign of health education. Not 
only that but the fine social serv- 
ice of such a campagin would 
furnish a splendid argument in 
favor of the companies in case 
there is a further development in 
Government insurance projects. 
The campaign would be evidence 
that life-insurance organizations 
do much more than merely insure 
lives; it would show they also pre- 
serve lives. 

It is true that many of the com- 
panies already do a good deal for 
policy-holders in the matter of 
health education. Their efforts, 
however, are not far-reaching 
enough. There is a great oppor- 
tunity to extend this work to the 
general public through the me- 
dium of educational advertising. 





Attic Sclen- The war has 
tists and stimulated amaz- 
Back Sh ingly the inven- 

OP tive genius of 
Inventors every ane handy 


with a monkey wrench and a 
pair of calipers—as the records of 
the Patent Office will testify. Go 
into practically any small machine 
shop, garage and plumbing estab- 
lishment, and you will find some 
individual with a pet hunch that 
he confidently expects will bring 
him fame, fortune and everlast- 
ing glory. 

Many of these ideas are private 
brainstorms — half-baked notions 
that defy the laws of science and 
nature. But doubtless out of all 
this accelerated tinkering will 
come inventions about which we 
shall hear within the next decade 
or two. 

Dealers in small towns often 
conduct a diminutive mail-order 
business in some odd mechanical 
specialty which yields a comfort- 
able income. But handicapped by 
lack of capital, equipment and 
marketing ability most of these 
enterprises are doomed to ob- 
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scurity. For the manufacturer 
without a private invention de- 
partment, as suggested in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK, it seems 
as though these attic scientists 
and back-shop inventors would be 
worth watching. We know of 
one manufacturing business which 
was created in this way: A man 
had sold out to a Trust and had 
been looking unsuccessfully for 
months for a new field of activity. 
At last he put a full page ad in 
a leading trade paper. The best 
answer came from a chemist who 
had originated a formula which 
investigation proved to be prac- 
tical and supplying a real need. 
And the result to-day is a profit- 
able business. 





Does Your Nearly 12,000,000 
Name Sound P?¢'s°"s in the 
German ? United States 


have pledged 
themselves not to purchase German 
goods, according to Dr. William 
T. Hornaday, of the American 
Defense Society. Their boycott is 
a purely personal matter, having 
no relation to any possible legis- 
lation, and is to last, presumably, 
for the remainder of their lives. 
A very serious situation for some 
American manufacturers may pos- 
sibly develop in connection with 
this boycott. That the United 
States Government will not take 
action to bar all German goods 
from our shores now seems prac- 
tically certain; and Printers’ INK 
would like to propound the query: 
How are these 12,000,000 people to 
know whether the goods offered 
them are of German manufacture? 
Presumably, they will ask the 
storekeeper ; but public distrust of 
statements made by those who 
have goods to sell is, unfortu- 
nately, notorious. In the long run, 
it seems apparent that these 12,- 
000,000 people will endeavor to 
pass judgment themselves by ex- 
amining the goods offered them. 
Yet there are hundreds of good 
and patriotic manufacturers who 
have thoroughly German-sound- 
ing names. And there are 
hundreds of others, whose names 
are not German, but will seem 
so to an over-excited and zeal- 
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ous patriot ignorant of etymology. 

Printers’ Ink does not wish to 
suggest advertising as a “universal 
panacea”; but we would respect- 
fully suggest that whether or not 
he has advertised in the past, an 
American manufacturer of goods 
which go to consumers with his 
name upon them, if that name has 
a German ring, may find it well 
worth his while to emphasize to 
the public the fact that he is ‘and 
always has been enrolled under 
the Stars and Stripes. For making 
this impression, we know of noth- 
ing so efficient as display advertis- 
ing space intelligently bought and 
skilfully used. The 12,000,000 per- 
sons who have joined in the Ameri- 
can Defense Society boycott cam- 
paign are not by any means the 
only Americans who will look with 
disfavor upon German-sounding 
names. The situation is therefore 
certainly serious enough to war- 
rant a careful investigation by any 
manufacturer who is in the situa- 
tion we have described. 





When You Some Chicago 

advertising man- 
Must — agers represent- 
the Retailer ing a number of 


nationally advertised products de- 
cided at a recent meeting that the 
retail merchant does not appreciate 
what is being accomplished for 
him in a service way. 

They are not far from right in 
their contention that the retailer 
does not appreciate or use manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ selling 
helps nearly as much as he might 
to his own advantage. 

But the blame is not altogether 
with the merchant. Half of it 
may be his, but the other half can 
be chalked up to the people who 
send out the service matter. 

The stuff looks good and ought 
to be good. But the trouble is, 
some people who get it up do 
not know the retailer. When it 
comes to visualizing the retailer 
and his problems they are likely 
to take refuge in theorizing and 
in considering things as they ought 
to be rather than as they are. 

Ignorance of retail conditions 
among so-called experts who 
would help the retailer is amazing. 
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One man at the meeting above re. 
ferred to, made a little speech on 
the advisability of helping the re. 
tailer get up a good mailing list 
and thus to divert rifle shot ad. 
vertising. He said he actually be. 
lieved as a result of reports mage 
to him by his firm’s traveling sales. 
men that not more than 40 per 
cent of the retailers of this country 
had mailing lists! As a matter of 
fact, not 10 per cent of the 
country’s retailers have mailing 
lists. 

The advertising managers are 
right in their idea that the travel. 
ing salesmen can be utilized to 
help overcome the dealer’s indif. 
ference to service helps. But first 
they have to sell the salesmen. 

It is unfortunate but neverthe. 
less true that the average travel- 
ing salesman knows not as much 
about retail advertising as does 
the average retailer. He is likely 
to mistrust the service department 
as being made up of a lot of desk 
theorists. Well, without any ide 
of trying to minimize the sales. 
man’s shortcomings, he is likely to 
have considerable ground for 
these thoughts. 

Down deep in his heart the 
salesman or even the sales man- 
ager, feels he is superior to the 
advertising man, anyway. He may 
not always admit it but he is likely 
to feel that he is helping bring 
in the money for the advertising 
department to “spend.” 

The thing that can remove this 
sentiment spoken or unspoken is 
for each department to know the 
retailer. Of the two the salesman 
is likely to know more than the 
service man. But, his attitude 
toward the retailer may be lop 
sided because of his desire to pile 
up sales. This is what gives the 
service man his opportunity. He 
should approach the retailer's 
problem’s from the retailer’ 
standpoint and work out his sell- 
ing helps accordingly. If the helns 
are genuine and workable he will 
find it easy to sell the salesman 
The salesman will see the pomt 
quickly because he will realize 
that when he helps the retailer 
sell more his own commissions 
will mount in due proportions. 
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The Farmer Receives More Than Five 
Thousand Dollars a Minute From 
Swift & Company 


This amount is paid to the farmer for live stock, by 
Swift & Company alone, during the trading hours of every 
business day. 

All this money is paid to the farmer through the open 
market in competition with large and small packers, ship- 
pers, speculators and dealers. 


The farmer, feeder, or shipper receives every cent of this money 
($300,000 an hour, nearly $2,000,000 a day, $11,500,000 a week) in 
cash, on the spot, as soon as the stock he has just sold is weighed up. 


Some of the money paid to the farmer during a single day comes 
back to the company in a month from sale of products; much does 
not come back for sixty or ninety days or more. But the next day 
Swift & Company, to meet the demands made by its customers, 
must pay out another $2,000,000 or so, and at the present high 
price levels keeps over $250,000,000 continuously tied up in goods on 
the way to market and in bills owed to the company. 


This gives an idea of the volume of the Swift & Company busi- 
ness, and the requirements of financing it. Only by doing a large 
business can this company turn live stock into meat and by-products 
at the lowest possible cost, prevent waste, operate refrigerator cars, 
distribute to retailers in all parts of the country—and be recompensed 
with a profit of only a fraction of a cent a pound—a profit too small 
to have any noticeable effect on the price of meat or live stock. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A 








































Little 
Classroom 


The 


HEN mere man invades the 

mysterious realm of femin- 
kind he bumps up against many 
curious idiosyncrasies at first blush 
somewhat puzzling to his sup- 
posedly superior mind. 

This fact has been impressed 
upon the Schoolmaster at various 
times, but never quite so quaintly 
as when talking with officials of 
a firm manufacturing delicate ma- 
chine parts. 

Within the past year it has 
been necessary for this concern to 
increase tremendously its staff of 
women factory workers. To les- 
sen the danger of filmy draperies 
catching in machines and to pro- 
mote neatness, it was suggested 
that overalls—the bloomer kind— 
be supplied without charge to all 
operatives. 

Being a high class type of 
women—ex-school teachers, mar- 
ried women, librarians, etc., over- 
alls with the bloomer extending 
down to the shoe top were pur- 
chased and distributed. But next 
day practically every woman had 
her bloomers tucked up to just 
below the knee—displaying silken 
hosiery of the most daringly open- 
work variety! 

Which is a fact of some sig- 
nificance to makers of women’s 
garments, fashion illustrators, and 
sales and advertising men in 
general. 

x* * * 

And speaking of women—al- 
though in this case a fortunately 
limited few—the Schoolmaster 
was entertained last week with 
an elaborate account of how some 
wily feminine shoppers contrive 
to misabuse return merchandise 
privileges. , 

Certain articles, mostly of wear- 
ing apparel, may not be sent back 
to retail stores for credit if worn. 
To make it difficult for women 
to order a party frock on approv- 
al with the intention of wearing 
it at the theatre or coming out 
party, a somewhat conspicuous 
red tag was devised which could 
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lady the riot act. 





Schoolmaster’s 


not be removed without breaking 
the seal. 

This seemed to work beautifully 
until one night the Schoolmaster’s 
informant was invited to an ex- 
clusive little dinner dance. Fox- 
trotting with a demure damsel, 
he noticed her corsage bouquet 
had become dislocated—disclosing 
underneath the telltale ticket. 

“Bet you can’t guess what that 
is,” laughed the brazen debutante, 
pinning her violets back into place. 
Then between dances she modestly 
confided that getting things on ap- 
proval was one of the most thrill- 
ing indoor sports, and that no less 
than half a dozen girls in the 
room wore gowns out on “spec.” 
The Schoolmaster’s friend says 
he hadn’t the nerve to tell his 
partner that the red tag was one 
of his pet hunches and that he 
was merchandise manager of the 
store she was so cleverly robbing. 

Had conditions been reversed, 
the Schoolmaster thinks he would 
have been inclined to read the 
But then again, 
he mightn’t. It would have de- 
pended largely upon the lady. 

7 7 + 


What would you do? 

A problem in the ethics of ad- 
vertising comes to the School- 
master direct from the persons 
most concerned. An advertising 
agency is handling the account of 
a certain food product. The own- 
ers are slow-moving, conserva- 
tive people, content with a slow 
growth and just enough advertis- 
ing to keep up a healthy increase 
in their business. They are not 
seeking to dominate the market, 
and are satisfied with things as 
they are. The net profits on the 
advertising (to the agency) 
amount to approximately $3,000 
yearly. 

Another firm, backed by big 
money, puts out a similar prod- 
uct and approaches the agency. 

“We want you to represent us. 
We have followed your advertis- 
ing of so-and-so’s stuff and we 
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AROMA 


THE BUILDING MATERIAL 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


sells all of the materials that go into ordinary build- 
ing construction. It is commonly known as a “Lum- 
ber Yard,” but its business is confined to the selling 
of lumber in just about the same degree that the busi- 
ness of the Drug Store is confined to selling drugs. 


The Lumber Dealer is an Aggressive Merchant, 
not a sit-and-wait-for-trade pessimist. He doesn’t 
“keep store”; he sells things. That is why his credit 
rating is high and his credit mortality rate excep- 
tionally low. Ask any banker. 


The Lumber Dealers of the United States and Can- 
ada are keen for lines they can handle with satisfac- 
tion to their customers and with profit to themselves. 
They afford the one satisfactory channel of distribu- 
tion for most building materials and specialties. 


To manufacturers of the right sort, producing goods 
of the right sort, this field presents an unusual op- 
portunity right now, because 1919 is going to break 
all records in moderate cost building and the Lum- 
ber Dealer is going to sell the materials. 


To reach this field the logical route is via 





DEALERS’ EDITION 


the only every-week publication devoted exclusively 
to the interests of the Department Stores of the 
Building Field. Ample data regarding the field and 
its possibilities on request. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE COMPANY 


PUBLICATION OFFICE EASTERN EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Wright Building, St. Louis 243 W. 39th Street, New York 


MRAM 
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AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official organ of American Cutlery Mfrs., 
5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. 


15 Park Row New York 


= 
POSTER ARTIST 
WANTED 

New York lithographic house wants 
good poster artist—original, creative 
practical and with enough executive 
ability to qualify as art director. 
Good salary and a real opportunity 
to the right man. Send full par- 
ticulars. Samples will be returned 
promptly. H. I. Box 259, Printers’ 
Ink. 


help! heip! help! 
for overworked 
’ editors of house 
orgons G trade 

Feeture. 
on short notice 
‘AGroverli05 Dearborn St Chicago 


“ask for proof” 

















believe you know the ropes well 
enough to give us just what we 
want. Here is our appropriation 
for the first year—,” and the agen. 
cy man figured roughly a profi 
that dazzled him in contrast with 
the money they were making o 
their present aceount. 

He asked for time. He inves 
tigated. The financial status of 
the firm was _ unquestionable 
Their success is almost a certaip- 
ty. But when he came to th 
product, he found that there was 
little comparison. The quality of 
the product he was handling was 
undoubtedly superior to the com- 
petitor’s. 

What should he do? Stick to 
his old account and lose thoy- 
sands of dollars yearly? Throw 
over the one he had—and with it 
his belief that he was handling 
“the best of its kind?” 

At the present writing he is sit- 
ting on the barbed-wire fence of 
indecision. On the one side is 
the bull of an inferior produc 
on the other the bulldog of log 
profits. He can’t stay where h 
is. Which way shall he jump? 

What would you do? 

7 * o 


The Schoolmaster is always in- 
terested in watching the develop- 
ment of local community pride by 
the various cities throughout the 
country; and this is a matter 


| which has an important bearing 


More rated retail Department, 

Dry Goods and General Mdse 

Stores are paid Subscribers to tho 

Merchants Trade Journal than 

to any qther trade publication 
A. B. C. Members 

MERCHANTS TRADE 

JOURNAL, Inc. 

Des Moines, New York. Chicago 


Indianapolis 





upon advertising in several ways 
which do not need to be explained 


| here. Communities, like individ- 
uals, learn by the operation of 
| “trial and error.” They exper 


ment, find they were wrong, and 
modify the experiment in th 
light of their experience. 

An instance of this, which came 
to the attention of the School 
master the other day, was in con 
nection with the beautiful city of 
Los Angeles, Cal.—a communily 
which, dependent in large part for 


| its prosperity on its annual winter 


|EPAGES 
GLUE <..: 


| 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


tourist trade, is particularly pre 


| of its beautiful residential section 


In the past, Los Angeles has had 
perhaps even more than its 
share of outdoor advertising & 
painted and posted. This situati 
caused the local lovers of the 
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the true and the beautiful to get 
busy some time ago and a drastic 


ordinance was passed practically | 


prohibiting bulletins from the 


ci 


anomalous situation. 
district of Los Angeles is very 
much like the business district of 
any other hustling American city, 
and outdoor advertising is no more 
objectionable there than it would 
be in any other community. Even 
the obdurate city fathers of Los 
Angeles recognized this condition 
when it was forcibly presented to 
them by representatives of the 
Foster & Kleiser outdoor advertis- 
ing interests of San Francisco, 
who had just purchased the out- 
door advertising plant for’ Los 
Angeles, and found themselves in 
the position of having apparently 
bought “a pig in a poke.” 

The company proposed to the 
city council that the drastic ordi- 
nance then in force should be 
modified to the extent that it 
should permit outdoor advertising 
in the business district of the city, 
but eliminate it entirely in the 
beautiful residential portion. This 


ity. 
However, it was quickly. per- | 
ceived this was resulting*in an | 
The business | 
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The Typographic 
_ || Service Company 


of New York, Inc., C.E. RUCKSTUHL, Pres 


Engraving 
Advertising Composition 
Ei lectrotyping 





leph 3620 Mad Square 





i Madison Ave., New York 
T 





| Office Appliances 


The one journal which covers the field of office 
equipment. Two hundred twenty-five manufac- 
turers making use of every issue Send ten 
cents for sample copy. The government does 
not permit us to send it fre« 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


A weekly publication read by the progressive 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
Livest in the field. Member A. B.C. 


OLD COLONY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 290 FIFTH AVE. 








Made up to 


STONES 295225 CALENDARS 


a Standard— 


Not, down to a Price. 


STONE 8 2%3:22" CHLENDARS 
Are placed up on the Wall— 
Not. down in the Waste Basket. 
STONE 'S 2°S225 CHLEN DARS 
Ire creditable Representatives 


economical Jnves 
es DIRECT TO THE CUSTOMER 








THE STONE PRINTING & MFG. CO, ROANOKE, VA. 


Write on your Business Stationery 
for our free Booklet “ - 





paSS OU ULERSCAAU REO HERE OES LABEL ENE! 








FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 
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BOURGES SERVICE 


SUPERVISION OF 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
SBowencr (Q) gui 
A Personal and Emergency Service 
limited to non-competitive clients 








HALFTONE BLACKS---JOB BLACKS 


ITHOGRAPHIC and 
PRINTING INKS 


Well known and in use all 
over the world. High-Grade 
Blacks, Reds—All Colors— 
Dry Colors—Bronze Powders, 
Varnishes, Etc. 


Write for Specimen Sheets 
Berger & Wirth, Inc. 
58-60 Columbia Heights 


Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Founded 1825 





PROCESS INKS---ALL COLORS 
SUOTO) TIV---SHNI OHLIT 











OUR MOTTO: “QUALITY — SERVICE” 














Sales Manager 


University graduate; 38, married; 
13 years’ successful experience; 
thoroughly familiar sales execu- 
tive work, sales promotion, hir 
ing, instructing and directing 
salesmen. Now employed. Avail- 
able February Ist. Address: 
“Sales Manager,” care of Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 














proposal was accepted; the ordi. 
nance was modified; and Foster 
& Kleiser were given a reasonable 
length of time in which to move 
the boards from the residential 
section of the city to the business 
and semi-business blocks. 

So far as we can learn, the Los 
Angeles “art artists,” as Mayor 
Hylan of New York dubbed them 
in a moment of immortal inspira- 
tion, are just as. happy as they 
were. —Which is certainly a con- 
summation most devoutly to be 
desired ! 





Knox Becomes Business Man- 


ager of Elizabeth “Times” 

Adrian M. Knox, of late connected 
with the business department of the 
New York World, has been appointed 
business manager of the Elizabeth, N. J., 
Evening Times. Mr. Knox was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hand, Knox & Cone, 
newspaper representatives, which at one 
time did a large business in New York, 
but which was dissolved several years 
ago. 


Du Pont Foreign Trade Plans 


That the Du Pont interests are 
planning a largely expanded activity in 
foreign trade, is indicated by the an- 
nounced organization of the E. I. Du 
Pont de emours Export Company, 
which has been incorporated to take 
over the Du Pont company’s foreign 
business. The president of the new 
organization is Pickard, who is 
vice-president of the Du Pont company 
in charge of the sales department. 








CANADA’S Advertising Journal 


arketir 


A high class and highly interesting monthly 
magazine for all interested in advertising 
progress—especially in the Canadian fil? 
Send for current issue, or $2 for years Suv 
scription to A. LYDIATT, Publisher, 53 
Yonge St., Toronto. 











WHEN ‘ADVERTISING IN CANADA 
tare Your Pates RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. of Canada Moses Tore 








Send patterns to our Detroit office. Our messenger will take them to Windsor, Ont., 
and pay the duty at the Canadian Customs office, thereby avoiding the usual delay 
of from twenty-four to fourty-eight hours. Send your orders to our Windsor plant 
and plates will be made and shipped from there, saving the duty on each shipment. 
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Classified Advertisements 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
A TECHNICAL WRITER FAMILIAR 
WITH ELECTRIC RAILWAY OP- 
ERATION. Address Box 364, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER WANTED — 
Mid-West agency handling National 
business. Must be a writer! Send com- 
plete information. Box 365, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER WANTED 
FOR A LARGE CLASS JOURNAL. 
Located near New York. Mention ex- 
perience. Address X, Y, Z, Box 387, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted by Trade Publication, a thor- 
oughly experienced young woman or 
young man to read proofs and make-up 
forms for Printers. State age, ex- 
perience, salary expected. Box 374, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising solicitor offered a represen- 
tation with established Clothing Trade 
Technical Journal in Boston, Cincinnati 
and Baltimore. No objection to other 
line. Commission. State references; 
experience. Box 372, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A resident Chicago Sales- 
man for muslin, fibre and paraffine signs 
and commercial posters, representin 
company with Chicago, St. Louis an 
New York branches. Salary and com- 
mission to live wire. Address Box 381, 
Printers’ Ink. 


OUTDOORS 


Wanted—For Southern New England, 
man with energy, vision and advertising 
experience, to sell advertising novelties 
in celluloid, metal and leather, by the 
leading manufacturer. Salary and com- 
mission. Box 369, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN’S OPPORTUNITY 
Large New York agency has a place 
for a creative copy man who can touch 
his copy with imagination occasionally, 
but never turns the screw too far. e 
must be possessed of advertising judg- 
ment and a concrete style, with experi- 
ence enough to see things through him- 
self. Give age, experience and salary. 
Unless able to show convincing samples 
do not write for an appointment. Op- 
portunity, Box 390, Printers’ Ink. 


WE NEED A MAN who 
is familiar with electric 
power switchboards, and 
who knows how to write. 
Technical graduate pre- 
ferred. Address Box 363, 


Printers’ Ink. 
































A leading newspaper in a New England 
city, a little under 100,000 pees. 
wants a young man who has had adver- 
tising experience, preferably as a solici- 
tor. He can have an interesting part of 
a well managed organization and the 
paper absolutely the leader in its field, 
State experience, salary expected and 
send photograph if convenient. Box 
361, Printers’ fink, 


YOUNG MAN 

with a nose for news for Merchandising 
and Statistical Dept. of leading general 
monthly magazine; must be capable of 
digging for facts and figures and present- 
ing them interestingly; pleasing person- 
ality necessary for outside investigations 
of trade and merchandising conditions; 
onsen not essential; high-school or 
college man who has worked on his 
school paper desirable. Give full details 
and salary expected in first letter. Box 
392, Printers’ Ink. 


We Connect the Wires— 


bringing into quick communication em- 
ployer and opportunity seeker in the Ad- 
vertising, Printing and Publishing field, 
east, south and west. Our lists include 
men and women fitted for positions 
up to the highest responsibility, with 
newspapers, class journals, advertising 
agencies and the publicity departments 
of mercantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. No charge to employers; registra- 
tion freee FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, 
Inc., Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., Spring- 
field, Mass. 














Copy and Service 
Man for Ohio Ad- 
vertising Agency 


Experience in food product ad- 
vertising desirable, but not es- 
sential. Must be able to plan 
and execute complete cam- 
paigns, including merchandis- 
ing, copy, and rough layouts. 
State experience fully, age, 
salary desired, and earliest time 
you could come. Also send 
samples of work done wholly 
or partly by you. If partly, 


state which part. Samples will 
be returned promptly. Address 
Box 388, Printers’ Ink. 
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IMMEDIATE need for experienced 
journal writer; preferably one who has 
written for business publications. Six 
to eight weeks immediate, full-time em- 
ployment; position can be permanent for 
right person. Attractive salary. For 
personal interview address with complete 
personal information, Box 384, Printers’ 
In 


COPY WRITER 

Big Southern daily has permanent posi 
tion open in service department for 
bright young man or woman who is ex- 
perienced in writing copy for retail mer- 
chants and capable of making attractive 
layouts Must be an expert letterer. 
Send samples of work and state experi 
ence in first letter. Position pays $40 
Box 367, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
COPY WRITER 


Advertising Agency in Pittsburgh needs 
an experienced copy writer, preferably 
a man who has been successful on build 
ing materials, mechanical and_ similar 
products. Must be able to analyze his 
subject and write strong, finished copy 
with a minimum of direction. Give full 
particulars of your experience, together 
with salary expected, in first letter. Ad- 
dress Albert P. Hill Co., Inc., Peoples 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WANTED 


High-grade assistant in advertising 
department of prominent manufac- 
turer of machinery. 


Applicant must have a mechanical 
engineering college education or its 
equivalent and previous advertising 
experience, 

State fully, age, education, experi 
ence, present remuneration and refer- 
ences. 


Address Box No. 
ers’ In 


362, Care of Print- 














OP PORTU NITY for 
writer with advertising experience as 
editor long and firmly established 
montlhy business magazine; New York 
City. Details of salary and responsibili- 
ties to be discussed at personal inter 

view. Write fully. All communications 
answered, and held in confidence. Ad- 
dress Box 383, Printers’ Ink 


EXCEPTIONAL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Candidate for President on 
industrial democracy platform; also can- 
didates for local, State and Congres- 
sional offices in 1920, to organize voters’ 
clubs now; send ten cents for Voters’ 
Circular, 223 East 62d st., New York 
City. 
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For sale, only daily newspaper in jj 
counties, in one of the best Cities of 
16,000 population in the South. 
outside interests of owner reason tor 
selling. Address “Sunny South.” Box 
366, care of Printers’ Ink, 






OCEAN To OCEAN 
sSINCINNATI _ 
CORRESPONDENTS There boa a 
steady demand for trained letter writers 
who know mail salesmanship, salaries 
$35 to $150 a week. Write for free copy 
magazine giving details of this new 
protession and how you can learn, Mail 
Salesmanship Magazine, Room 12%, 

220 W. 42nd st., New York. 


WANTED 


I WANT TO BUY A TRADE OR 


CLASS PUBLICATION INA 

FIELD WHERE THERE IS A 
WELL-DEFINED OPPORTUNITY 
FOR EXPANSION. The character and 
standing of the publication must b 
A.A.1 with a real future. If you have 
such a publication arrange for an im 
terview by addressing M. M., Box 254, 
care of Printers’ Ink. Communications, 
a'so interviews treated in the strictest 
confidence. 


SEALED BIDS will be received by the 
Board of Water Supply, at its offices, 
twenty-second floor, Municipal Building, 
Park Row, Centre and Chambers Streets, 
New York City, until 11 A. M. on Tues 
day, January 7, 1919, for Contract AJ, 
for printing. 

At the above place and time the bids 
will be publicly opened and read. Pam: 
phlets containing information for bid- 
ders can be obtained at the above ad- 
dress, at the office of the Secretary, by 
depositing the sum of five dollars ($5) 
in cash or its equivalent for each pam- 
phlet. For further particulars apply to 
he office of the Principal Assistant Engi- 
neer at the ore address. 

JOHN F. GALVIN, President, 

CH ARLES N. CH ADWICK, 

L. J. O’REILLY, 
Commissioners, Board of Water Supply. 
BEN]. F. EINBIGLER, Secretary. 


; POSITION WANTED 


PUBLISHERS 
DON’T WORRY ABOUT YOUR MAIL 
ING DEPARTMENT. Consult A. & A. 
and let them worry. Box 370, care ol 
Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman, capable, thorough, ~ wants 
a Philadelphia position. Agency expert 
ence in copy writing, general correspond- 
ence and supervising of office. Teacher 
formerly. Box 378, Printers’ Ink. _ 


SALES EXECUTIVE : 
15 years’ experience in salesmanship, 
field advertising, organization ana sales 
promotion work, desires opportunity to 
show producing ability as manufacturer's 
selling agent or in other responsible sales 
executive capacity. Knowledge of east- 
ern field and Ontario, Canada. Age 
married. Box 382, Printers’ Ink. 
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ican citizen, French born, writing 
A speaking fluently English, French, 
Dutch, German, wants —- as inter- 
eter, translator, correspondent or any- 
fing. High credentials. Box 373, P. 
~ WEWSPAPER BUILDER 
With record of success, open for new 
contract to develop daily to full possi- 
bilities. Address Box 360, care of Print- 
siliiotesini 

tive position in civil life desired 
Exec Col General Staff. Graduate 
West Point and U. of P. Law School, 
16 years’ experience executive work. 
_M. B., room 342, War Department, 
Washington, 1 arn 

SALES AGENCY WANTED 
Manufacturer seeking eastern represen- 
tation can secure services of reliable 
concern with established office and sales 
force. Address Room 2039, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York. 


YOUR BUSINESS PROMOTED 
I prepare strong sales letters, circulars, 
booklets, financial prospectuses and com- 
plete trade, newspapers and magazine ad- 
vertising campaigns. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Reasonable rates. ‘“‘Ad-Special- 
ist,” 2687 Woolworth Bidg., New York. 
Advertising and copy man who can think, 
plan sales and write common-sense copy 
wishes place only during your catalog- 
building season. Will arrange for employ- 
ment elsewhere during your idle seasons, 
thus saving you both money. Thorough 
experience; college graduate; excellent 
reference; age 36. Box 379, P. I. ite) 





. . 

Advertising Manager 
Just returned from overseas duty with 
the A. E. F. in France. 35 years of 
age; 14 years’ advertising and sales pro- 
motion experience; 11 years advertising 
manager for two nationally known de- 
partment stores. Would be especially 
valuable to manufacturer marketing his 
product through retail channels, and who 
co-operates with the dealer in his ad- 
vertising, because he knows the kind the 
retailer wants and will use. Gilt edge 
teferences. Services available January 
15th. Box 380, Printers’ Ink. 


MAN, 30, 


temperate, industrious, reliable, with 
these technical qualifications: 

—five years’ experience as practical 
printer 

—three-year university training in jour- 
nalism. 

—special art study in two good schools 
—three years of reportorial experience 
on daily papers. 

—one year in tradepaper advertising and 
correspondence. 

—one year of editing and managing 
small daily 

—two years as Sunday editor of large 
middle-western daily. 

—six months as assistant editor of im- 
portant government publication. 

Wishes Good Connection Close to the 

Production End of Commercial Print- 

ing or Advertising House of High 

Standing, with Assured Opportunity for 

Advancement. Box 386, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Executive—Manager agency 
10 years, advertising manager export 
publication. Legal training. Seek per- 
manent connection. Familiar with Do- 
mestic and Latin American media and 
rates. Box 376, Printers’ Ink. 

HOW ABOUT NEW ENGLAND! 
Advertising Solicitor-Manager, 12 years 
N. experience, high standing and 
favorable acquaintance among general 
and trade advertisers is open for a con- 
nection that offers greater opportunities 
and remuneration. Box 385, Printers’ 
nk. 








ADVERTISER 
University graduate, skilled in all 
branches of the work, in handling of 
layouts, copy, catalog work, and 
planning and carrying out of cam- 
paigns. Just returned from Service 
and anxious to get back into his 
field at once. Box 389, Printers’ Ink. 











Well-educated young man in rm | thir- 
ties, with practical steel mill and tech- 
nical experience followed by experience 
in Sales and Promotion work with one 
of fhe largest steel manufacturers, de- 
sires to make a change. A proposition 
to represent a reliable manufacturer in 
New York and adjacent territory would 
appeal to him. Minimum salary, $3,600, 
or salary and commission. Box 375, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Manager 
of a large manufacturing industry, em- 
ployed in this capacity at present, with 
ten years’ experience, seeks greater op- 
portunity. Wants employment in ob. 
stantial organization where National and 
Direct advertising is undertaken. Thor- 
oughly understands the fundamentals of 
a successful sales department, excellent 
business training, competent to work out 
sales and advertising details in all its 
branches, very best references, age 33, 
married. Address Box 377, Printers’ Ink. 


SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE 
possessing imagination, sound judgment, 
knowledge of detail, unusual capacity for 
work, with successful executive record 
with national specialty manufacturer, 
wants position as general manager, as- 
sistant to important executive, or will 
take up reorganization work. Can work 
aut detailed selling and advertising plans, 
handle factory, control work and take 
responsibility on questions of general 
policy. Age 37, married. Let me send 
you further details. Box 371, P. I. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
SALES MANAGER 


Eight years in charge of Sales De- 
partment of well known food product 
concern selling direct to dealer; three 
years management of leading grocery 
publication of Pacific Coast; six years 
merchandise brokerage; a record of ac- 
complishment and experience which 
should be highly valuable to the right 
people. Advertiser is also well known 
contributor to Printers’ Ink. Address 
“Food Merchandiser,” 833 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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Chidacc Tribune Man 





Reaches Berlin By Air} 


By taking passage in a German airplane from } | 


the western front shortly after the armistice, 
Frederick A. Smith of The Chicago Tribune } 
staff was enabled to stop at Cassel for an in. 
terview with Field Marshal Hindenburg and. 
land in Berlin a few hours later, scooping all 
other newspaper men. He traveled two 
weeks in Germany and returned to Paris 
with a great story, having started and finished’ 
the trip with no official credentials. ) 
















The Chicago Tribune, now has in Europe 
the largest staff of high caliber writers ever 
sent across the Atlantic by any American 
newspaper. They are: Floyd Gibbons, John 
T. McCutcheon, Percy Hammond, Frederick 
A. Smith, Henry M. Hyde, M. F. Murphy, 
Frazier Hunt, Arthur M. Evans and Parke 
Brown. 


The smashing big feature stories—at least 
one every week—to be written by this sta 
will surely be circulation builders for The} 
Chicago Tribune and for other newspapets 
which secure syndicate rights to them. 








The Chicago Tribmuie|” 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER) 
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